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GREGORY OF NAREK’S COMMENTARY 
ON THE SONG OF SONGS 


No person in the long course of Armenian Christianity is more 
beloved to the Armenian people than the poet Gregory of Narek 
(Grigor Narekatsi). Born in the middle of the tenth century, he was 
entrusted at an early age to the monastery of Narek (which is close 
to the southern edge of Lake Van) where his great-uncle Anania 
was abbot. Here he spent his whole life as monk and priest; he died 
in ioioora little earlier. Gregory’s great fame lies in a collection of 
ninety-five mystical prayers (known in Armenian as the Matean 
olbergut'ean , ‘book of lamentations’), each of which is entitled 
‘conversation with God from the depths of the heart’. Indeed, this 
book is often known simply as ‘Narek’, and it traditionally held a 
place in the Armenian household hardly less honourable than that 
of the Bible. 1 The Book of Lamentations was the product of his 
mature years, being finished in 1002, and was the culmination of a 
lifetime of literary activity. For Gregory is also noted for his hymns, 
his poems on religious festivals, his homilies, and his panegyrics on 
various holy figures. However, his earliest work, a Commentary on 
the Song of Songs written in 977, 2 has been surprisingly neglected. 
But perhaps this is not so odd, for Gregory of Narek’s appeal 
derives from his poetry and mystical fervour, which are not the 
main features of this commentary. And Armenian biblical com¬ 
mentaries in general have been almost entirely ignored by recent 
scholars. So it may be a small service to the cause of classical 
Armenian literature if the contents of Gregory’s commentary are 
summarized and some indication given of his sources—or at least of 
parallels in earlier Armenian texts and in Greek commentaries. For 
the monastery at Narek was an important centre of learning, and 
Gregory’s own enthusiasm for Greek texts aroused suspicion in 
some of his Armenian contemporaries. 

The Commentary on the Song of Songs was first published by the 
Mechitarist Congregation in Venice in 1789, and was reproduced in 
Gregory’s Collected Works published there in 1827 and 1840. The 
text used for the following study is that in Srboy Hawrn meroy 
Grigori Narekay Vanits vanakani Matenagrut'iwnk ', (Venice, 

1 For a good translation with an informative introduction see I. Kechichian, 
Gregoire de Narek , Le Lime des Prieres (Sources chretiennes 78) (Paris, 1961). A 
reproduction of the Armenian text published in 1948 at Buenos Aires, with an 
English introduction by James R. Russell, is issued by Caravan Books, Delmar, New 
York (1981). 

2 For the date and occasion of the composition of this commentary see the 
colophon at the end of the printed text, translated below, pp. 495-6. 
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1840), pp. 269-367. The biblical text given by Gregory as the basis 
for his commentary has been included in Oskean’s collations for his 
edition of the Armenian version of the Song of Songs. 3 But since 
that biblical text may be of interest to those unfamiliar with classical 
Armenian, and since Gregory’s interpretations depend on his 
Armenian biblical text (which is often at variance with the Greek), 
I have translated each verse in full before giving a resume of 
Gregory’s commentary thereto. 

Gregory of Narek (hereafter Narekatsi, to distinguish him from 
various other Armenian and Greek Gregories) explicitly states that 
he is following the Commentary on the Song of Songs by Gregory of 
Nyssa. But there is a great deal of material not found in Gregory of 
Nyssa (whose commentary ends at chapter 6, verse 9), and some¬ 
times Narekatsi offers interpretations quite different from those in 
Gregory but which may on occasion be paralleled in other writers. 
But some of the contents naturally reflect Narekatsi’s own concerns 
in the Armenia of his own time. The Armenian version of Gregory 
of Nyssa’s Commentary has never been published. But it is clear 
from a comparison with the Greek text that Narekatsi does not 
follow Gregory word for word; rather he uses Gregory’s inter¬ 
pretations and rephrases them. Likewise, when Narekatsi explicitly 
quotes other Greek writers such as John Chrysostom or Gregory 
Nazianzenus (the ‘Theologian’), his quotations are only approxi¬ 
mations. His quotations from earlier Armenian texts, however, are 
usually verbally close. 4 


The following texts are cited below merely by page number: 

Cyril of Alexandria, Fragmenta in Canticum , Migne, Patrologia 
Graeca y vol. lxix, cols. 1277-93. Quotations from Cyril fre¬ 
quently appear in Armenian biblical commentaries that take the 
form of catenae. 

Eusebius of Caesarea (ps.-), fragments published in J. B. Pitra, 
Analecta Sacra , v. 3 (Paris, 1883), pp. 529-37). 

Gregory of Nyssa, Homiliae in Canticum , P.G. xliv. The references 
to Migne’s columns are for ease of comparison; the patristic 

3 H. Oskean, Erg Ergotsi arajin ew erkrord Targmanut'iwne (Vienna, 1924). This 
first appeared as a series of articles in Handes Amsorya , xxxviii (1924), cols. 215-33, 
297 ~ 3 11 > 4°9-i 8. On the Armenian text of the Song see also S. Euringer, ‘Ein 
unkanonischer Text des Hohenliedes (Cnt. 8. 15-20) in der armenischen Bibel’, 
Zeitschrift fur alttestamentliche Wissenschaft , xxxiii (1913), pp. 272-94. 

Note that the numbering of the verses of the Song and of all books of the Bible is 
that of the 1805 Venice Bible, ed Y. Zfihrapean. 

4 Identified quotations and allusions are elucidated in the notes to the text below. 
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parallels adduced in the critical edition by H. Langerbeck 
(Leiden, i960) are very valuable. 

Hippolytus, Fragments in Hippolytus Werke , i, ed. N. Bonwetsch 
and H. Achelis (Leipzig, 1897). In addition to these and other 
fragments still unpublished, the text of a commentary on the 
Song appears in the MSS. 1138 (dated to a.d. 1347), 3215 (of 
the seventeenth century), and 4066 (dated to a.d. 1283) of the 
Matenadaran in Erevan. But the authors of the catalogue of that 
collection give no indication of its length. 5 
Origen, Commentaria in Cant. Canticorum, in Werke , viii, ed. W. A. 
Baehrens (Leipzig, 1925). Numerous Armenian manuscripts 
contain what is described as ‘Origen’s Commentary on the Song 
of Songs’, the earliest extant being Matenadaran 2602 (of the 
thirteenth century) and 4066 (dated to a.d. 1283). But to judge 
from the length of these manuscripts and their other contents, 
this cannot be the full text of Origen’s commentary. 

Philo Carpasianos, Enarratio in Canticum , P.G. xl, cols. 28-153. 
Procopius of Gaza, Epitome in Canticum , P.G. lxxxvii, cols. 
i545-78o. 

Theodoret, Explanatio in Canticum , P.G. lxxxi, cols. 28-213. 

After Narekatsi other Armenian scholars also composed com¬ 
mentaries on the Song of Songs: Nerses of Lambron (1153-98), 
unpublished; Vardan Areweltsi (1200-71), unpublished (but a 
translation of the fragments of Hippolytus found in Vardan appears 
in G. N. Bonwetsch, Hippolytus Kommentar zum Hohelied [Texte 
und Untersuchungen , xxiii, no. 2] (Leipzig, 1902), pp. 90-108; 
Gregory of Tat'ew (1340-1411), unpublished. There are very 
many Armenian manuscripts that contain excerpts from various 
commentaries on the Song. The most popular combinations are: 
Origen, Narekatsi, Vardan; 6 Origen, Gregory of Tat'ew. 7 Despite 
the large number of manuscripts of the Armenian version of 
Gregory of Nyssa’s commentary, only once (Matenadaran 1138, 
dated to a.d. 1347) is this found with another commentary on the 
Song, in this case with Hippolytus. On the other hand, Gregory of 
Nyssa does figure prominently in the catenae. 


Title : ‘Song of Songs, which is of Solomon.’ 

Solomon means ‘peace’, indicating Christ who is our peace, as 

5 0 . Eganyan, A. Zeyt'unyan, P\ Ant'abyan, Tsutsak Dzeragrats Masht'otsi 
Ativan Matenadarani, 2 vols. (Erevan, 1965, 1970). 

6 Matenadaran 1156, 1158, 6720, 9698, 9993. 

7 Matenadaran 1158 (with Narekatsi and Vardan), Jerusalem 49 (with Narekatsi), 
479 (with Vardan), 766, 2177. 
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the apostle says (cf. Eph. ii. 14). Narekatsi here follows Gregory of 
Nyssa (791A). 

i. 1: ‘May he kiss me from the kisses of his mouth, for thy breasts are 
better than wine/ 

The kiss from the mouth refers to Christ’s saying: ‘Whoever is 
thirsty let him come to me and drink’ (John vii. 37). Here Narekatsi 
follows Gregory of Nyssa (779A). The breasts refer to the 
scriptures; the milk from the breasts (which means the words of 
scripture) is the cause of life. Here Narekatsi does not follow 
Gregory of Nyssa. But cf. Agathangelos ( Teaching ), sect. 441: the 
two breasts are the testaments of God which give the spiritual milk 
of knowledge. 8 For the two breasts as the two testaments see also 
Hippolytus (pp. 344, 346) and Philo Carpasianos (35B). Origen 
interprets them as ‘dogmata et doctrinae’ (p. 94). 

i. 2: ‘And the odour of thy oils than all sweet-smelling incense. Oil 
poured out is thy name. Therefore the maidens loved thee.’ 

The odour of oil refers to virtuous deeds. Here Narekatsi follows 
Gregory of Nyssa (781B-C). The oil poured out: what is poured 
from a vessel is imperceptible, just as the nature of God is 
imperceptible but is recognized from the sweet odour of the 
righteous. Here Narekatsi follows Gregory of Nyssa (784A). 

The maidens are those made young again, being freed from sin. 
Cf. Philo Carpasianos: the maidens are those renewed by faith 
(41A). 

i. 3: ‘Let us run after thee to the odour of thy oils. The bride tells the 
maidens about the groom—what he granted her. The king led me 
into his chamber. The bride tells the maidens; and they say: Let us 
rejoice and be glad in thee. And we shall love thy breasts more than 
wine. The maidens mention to the groom the name of the bride. 
Rectitude loved thee.’ 

Running after your odour refers to those worthy of tasting the 
Word of God who pursue it without hesitating. Here Narekatsi 
follows Gregory of Nyssa (785A). The bride speaking is the Church 
(as Gregory of Nyssa, 785c); the maidens are the angels and saints. 

The king led me to his chamber: i.e. he brought me from the 
garden, our natural habitat, to his kingdom. For the chamber as the 
kingdom see Procopius of Gaza, quoting Cyril of Alexandria 

8 The Teaching of Saint Gregory is a long catechism inserted into the History 
of Agathangelos (sects. 259-715). For a translation and commentary see. R. W. 
Thomson, The Teaching of Saint Gregory (Cambridge, Mass., 1970). The text of the 
History has been reproduced with a translation and commentary in R. W. Thomson, 
Agathangelos: History of the Armenians (Albany, 1976). 
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(1552c). For Hippolytus (p. 344) the king is Christ and the chamber 
is the Church. 

The rejoicing is that of the just in the salvation of the Gentiles, 
and together they will be glad in Christ. The breasts here are God’s 
commandments. The maidens are the friends of Christ the groom. 
Rectitude is the Lord, who is upright, as David says (Ps. xci. 16). 
Here Narekatsi follows Gregory of Nyssa (785D). 

i. 4: ‘The bride says: Black am I and beautiful, daughters of 
Jerusalem, like the tent of Kedar and like the pavilion of Solomon.’ 

Here Narekatsi refers to John (Chrysostom) to the effect that a 
translation into Greek cannot render the totality of the meaning 
in Hebrew. 9 He adds that the difficulty is even greater when 
translating into Armenian from Greek or Syriac, and he refers to 
Gregory of Nyssa (cf. 796A-B). 

The bride means those among the Gentiles who believe. The 
daughters of Jerusalem are the just, also frequently called the 
daughters of the angels by the prophets, since they have modesty 
like women. For women are more bashful than men. For the 
daughters of Jerusalem as the just, cf. Philo Carpasianos (45B); 
Origen interprets them as souls (p. 113), and Hippolytus (p. 359) as 
the angels and pure ones. 

Kedar means darkness, therefore the tent is that of Satan. 
Solomon’s pavilion is the temple, the house of God, meaning 
the Church of the Gentiles. Here Narekatsi is following Gregory 
of Nyssa (792A). Cf. also Origen (pp. 113-16): Kedar means 
‘obscuritas’. But Hippolytus (p. 359) interprets it as ‘wandering’. 
For Origen the reference to Solomon is to the Church of the 
Gentiles. Philo Carpasianos (45c) interprets the tents of Kedar and 
the skins of Solomon as those who came from the Jews and the 
Gentiles. 

i. 5: ‘Do not look at me, for I am blackened; because the sun looks 
askance at me. The sons of my mother fought against me; and they 
made me keeper of the vineyard, because I did not keep my vine.’ 

The blackness is blackness from sin, an interpretation found also 
in Hippolytus (p. 359), Philo Carpasianos (48A), and Procopius of 
Gaza, quoting Theodoret (1553D). The son of my mother is Satan. 
The keeper of the vineyard refers to Adam’s being put in charge of 
paradise to work it. For this verse Narekatsi follows Gregory of 
Nyssa (797D); cf. also Hippolytus (pp. 359-60). 


9 The editor of the Armenian text of Narekatsi notes that John’s Commentary on 
Genesis was intended. So the reference may be to P.G. liii, cols. 42-3. 
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i. 6: ‘The bride says to the groom: Tell me, whom my soul loved, 
where dost thou pasture, where dost thou provide rest at midday? 
Perhaps I shall be as the one fallen into the flocks of thy 
companions.’ 

This verse refers to possible straying from the way; as Christ 
said: ‘I am the good shepherd’ (John x. 14), and ‘If anyone enters 
through me, he shall live’ (John x. 9). Cf. Gregory of Nyssa (801 a). 

i. 7: ‘The groom says to the bride: If thou wilt not recognise thyself, 
(most) beautiful among women, follow the heels of the flocks and 
graze your kids among shepherds’ tents.’ 10 

This verse bids the bride remember the first gifts—paradise and 
glory—lost by sin but which she found through the groom. For the 
Lord requites you for your sins, as the Prophet says. The reference 
to kids is a warning about the contrast between sheep and goats. In 
this verse Narekatsi follows Gregory of Nyssa (804c). 

i. 8: ‘To my horse among the chariots of Pharaoh I shall liken thee, 
my near one.’ 

The horse of God is human nature, which was the dwelling-place 
of divinity; but through sin its driver became Satan—a parable for 
Pharaoh—with whom Christ fought with the cross; the type of the 
cross is Moses’ rod with which he divided the sea and drowned 
Pharaoh. Cyril of Alexandria (1280c) explains the chariots as those 
tov vorjTov (f>apaa), as does Origen with an additional reference to his 
demons (p. 151). Philo Carpasianos (52A) links the chariots of 
Pharaoh to idolatry. Gregory of Nyssa (813B) refers rather to the 
mystical water whereby subjection to evil is overcome; for Gregory 
on the theme of the horse see 820A. 

i. 9: ‘The maidens say to the bride: Because thy cheeks became 
beautiful like (those) of a turtle-dove.’ 

(There is no direct quotation of the rest of this verse or of v. 10.) 

The maidens are the apostles, prophets, and teachers who 
continually advise us to contemplate our supernal creation. The 
turtle-dove is a lover of purity, who will die for her consort if 
necessary, and will never be linked to another until her death. The 
reference to cheeks is a token of the fact that the face is the image of 
God. The bride is thus adorned with purity and with fear of the 
commandments like a collar, being pure from sin like silver and 
gold. For Origen (p. 156) the collar is oboedientia. 

10 In the absence of a critical text of Narekatsi’s commentary I follow the text as 
printed in the 1840 edition. Its editor occasionally notes a variant reading (without 
indicating what manuscript he is using). Here ‘lilies of valleys’ is a variant found for 
‘tents of shepherds’. 
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i. 11: ‘Until (the) king receive thee in his bosom. The bride says to 
her own self and to the groom: my nard exhaled odour.' 

The first part of this verse picks up the theme of the horse in v. 8. 
For the defeat of Satan involves a reversal of roles: instead of the 
groom being the rider, he will then take up the bride into his bosom 
and onto his shoulders (as Luke xv. 5). 

i. 12: (As?) bunches of myrrh my nephew 11 will repose between my 
breasts.' 

The references to spices and odours (in vv. 11 and 12) are 
supported by quotations from the N.T. that indicate such are those 
who believe in Christ: John iii. 33; 2 Cor. ii. 15. (Cf. Gregory of 
Nyssa, 824c, 825B). For Procopius Carpasianos (1564c) the sweet¬ 
smelling oil refers to virtue, for Origen (p. 166) it is ‘teaching', 
while he explains the bunches of myrrh as the one who holds 
doctrines in purity (p. 169). The sweet odour for Origen (p. 44) is 
good works. 

It is the teaching of the sweet-smelling scriptures that lies 
between the breasts; cf. Gregory of Nyssa, 825B. Other com¬ 
mentators again explain the breasts as the two testaments (Cyril of 
Alexandria, 1281 a; Philo Carpasianos, 56A). Hippolytus explains 
that it is Christ who lies between the breasts, since he mediated 
between the law and the gospel (p. 346). 

i. 13: ‘A flowering cluster of grapes (is) my nephew for me amidst 
the vineyards of Engad.' 

The groom is called nephew, for the Word of God was incarnate 
among the Jews. And the Jews and Gentiles are brothers, since they 
are both from Adam. Here Narekatsi follows Gregory of Nyssa 
(836B-C). 12 

i. 14: ‘The groom says to the bride: Behold thou art my near one; 
behold thou art my beautiful one; thine eyes (are) doves.' 

‘Near one' refers to the bride’s being removed from sin and 
acquiring the pristine beauty of paradise; cf. Gregory of Nyssa 
(833A), and Hippolytus (p. 346). The dove is the Holy Spirit—as 
Origen (p. 173), Hippolytus (p. 362), Gregory of Nyssa (836B). 

11 The Armenian version of the Song consistently uses the term eibawrordi 
(brother’s son, nephew) to render 80s. Since Narekatsi on occasion interprets 
the ‘brother’ or ‘son’ of this compound (e.g. at i. 13), I have kept its literal meaning 
and not rendered as ‘beloved’. 

12 Here Narekatsi adds a reference to the Martyrdom of St. Ignatius , though there 
is no exact verbal parallel with the Armenian text (in Sop'erk f , xxii (Venice, 1861), 

pp. 141-85). 
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i. 15: ‘The bride says to the groom: Behold my nephew, but also 
beautiful. By our seat (are) shades.’ 

Now that the bride’s eyes have been cleared of sin she can see 
what she could not see before. Although the groom took the body of 
our ugly (human) nature, yet he is beautiful because he joined his 
divinity to it; Narekatsi here quotes Ps. xliv. 3. Hippolytus explains 
the nephew as Christ (p. 362). Origen (p. 175) and Gregory of 
Nyssa (836B) add references to the incarnation, as does Narekatsi. 
For Narekatsi the shade is Christ. 

i. 16: ‘The beams of our houses (are) cedars, our ceiling cypresses.’ 

Cedars are sweet-smelling, suitable for building. Likewise the 
body of our Lord is fitting for building this house (the Church), to 
dwell in which we must purify ourselves. Narekatsi here quotes 
Heb. iii. 6. Cf. Gregory of Nyssa, 840A. The house is also explained 
as the Church by Origen (p. 175) and Hippolytus (p. 362). 
[Hippolytus adds that the beams refer to the Word of God who took 
flesh, and the ceiling (rafters) to the preaching of the apostles (p. 

363)] 

ii. 1: ‘The groom says to himself and the bride: I (am) a flower of 
plains, a lily of valleys.’ 

This verse demonstrates the adornment of the earth on receiving 
Christ. Here the closest parallel to Narekatsi is the interpretation of 
Cyril of Alexandria (1281B) who notes that the verse refers to the 
€ 7 Ti 8 rjiJLia of Christ. 

ii. 2: ‘As a lily among thorns, so (is) my near one among daughters.’ 

The daughters are those wedded to Satan—i.e. sinners. (For 
Origen, p. 179, they are those who do not believe.) The thorns need 
no explanation, says Narekatsi, since the Lord taught parables 
about them. The Song indicates the greater glory of the lives of the 
just than of the unworthy, and also the hope that the latter, the 
thorns, may turn back into lilies. 

ii. 3: ‘The bride says to the groom: As an apple in trees of (the) 
forest, so is my nephew among daughters. Under his shade I 
desired to sit, and I sat; and his fruit was sweet to my throat.’ 

The comparison with the apple increases the praise given the 
groom, since flowers only please the eye but an apple has also smell 
and strength as food. Here Narekatsi follows Gregory of Nyssa 
(844B); cf. also Philo Carpasianos (62A), who notes that apples 
provide both food and drink as well as a sweet smell. The forest is 
the forest of sin; while the fruit is the fruit from the tree of life, the 
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apple of knowledge. Here Narekatsi quotes Ps. cxviii. 103, as does 
Gregory of Nyssa (844c). 

ii. 4: ‘The bride says to the maidens: Lead me to (the) house of wine. 
Set upon me love.’ 

This refers to insatiable desire for the words of God. As wine 
is the cause of joy and enables one to forget sadness in this life, 
therefore the free gifts of God are called wine, and the house of wine 
is the house of Christ. The love in this verse is God. Cf. Gregory of 
Nyssa (845B). 

ii. 5: ‘And strengthen me with oils. Pile up for me apples. Because I 
am sick with love.’ 

Oil here is mercy, as Hippolytus (p. 364); Gregory of Nyssa 
(848c) calls it ap€Trj. The apples refer to the beauty of good works, as 
Origen (p. 193); cf. Gregory of Nyssa, 849C-D. But for Cyril of 
Alexandria (1281c), Christ being the apple, those who are avaocofioL 
and avpLfJi€ToxoL with him are apples. 

The love is that of the saints for Christ’s love according to 
Narekatsi; but it is love for the holy martyrs in Philo Carpasianos 
(64A). The saints were not distracted from joy in this love by 
tribulations. To this regard Narekatsi quotes Agathangelos: Trdat 
asks Gregory in his torments: ‘Is this happiness?’ and Gregory 
replies: ‘Yes.’ 13 

ii. 6: ‘His left hand (is) on my head, and his right hand will embrace 
me.’ 

Here Narekatsi quotes Solomon at Prov. iii. 16: The right hand is 
longevity, the left hand glory and grandeur. This echoes Gregory 
of Nyssa (853A), Origen (pp. 55, 195), and Cyril of Alexandria 
(1281c). But Cyril adds that the left hand is the law, the right hand 
the gospel. 

ii. 7: ‘The bride says to the maidens: I shall adjure you, daughters of 
Jerusalem, by the powers and vigours of (the) field that you arise, 
awaken (his) love until he pleases.’ 

The maidens are angels and men who have become angelic, as 
Hippolytus (p. 364). For Philo Carpasianos the maidens are the 
souls of the holy prophets and apostles (64c). The field is the world 
and heaven; Gregory of Nyssa (85 6a) and Philo (64c) refer only to 
the world. The adjuration is that Christ’s will may be fulfilled in us. 
The daughters of Jerusalem are the angels and saints. 


13 The reference is to sect. 105 of the History (see n. 8 above). 
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ii. 8: ‘The bride, hearing the voice of the groom, says: The voice of 
my nephew. Behold he comes running over mountains, leaping 
over hills.’ 

The bride is the Church (addressing) the maidens from among 
the Gentiles. Here Narekatsi is following Gregory of Nyssa (864D); 
cf. also Origen (p. 201). The voice is that of the prophets. Here 
Narekatsi quotes Heb. i. 1, as Gregory of Nyssa (86ia). The 
mountains and hills are the tyrannies of Satan trampled at Christ’s 
coming; and the same power has been given to the apostles. Again 
Narekatsi follows Gregory of Nyssa (861D-864A). 

ii. 9: ‘My nephew resembles a roe or fawn on the mountains of 
Bethel. The bride gives a sign concerning the groom to the 
maidens: Behold he stood behind our wall, gazing through the 
window, looking through the lattice.’ 

The roe has the keenest sight of all animals, so to this Christ is 
likened. The fawn destroys the snake, as Christ did the invisible 
snake. Here Narekatsi follows Gregory of Nyssa (862B-864A), 
Origen (pp. 56, 201). Bethel means ‘heaven’, which separates the 
saved from the snake; cf. Gregory of Nyssa (864B), Origen (pp. 56, 
216). 

The wall is the body Christ took from the virgin; the window is 
the prophets; the lattice is the law. Through these shone previously 
the divine light which was fully revealed at Christ’s coming. On 
this see Gregory of Nyssa (864c), Hippolytus (p. 365), Cyril of 
Alexandria (1285A-B); Origen (p. 220) notes that there are also 
many other interpretations at different levels. For Philo Carpa- 
sianos (65c) the wall is the law, the window the prophets, the lattice 
the apostles. Procopius of Gaza (i6oob) quotes Nilus to the effect 
that the wall is the incarnate body hiding the Word, the window is 
the prophets, the lattice the apostolic preaching; or, the wall is the 
law, the window the senses kept pure, the lattice temptations. 

ii. 10: ‘My nephew replied to me and said: Arise, come (s.), my near 
one, my beautiful one, my dove.’ 

This is explained by Christ’s saying: ‘Come to me all who labour’ 
(Matt. xi. 28). The dove refers to the putting on of the Holy Spirit, 
as Gregory of Nyssa (869A). ‘Beautiful’ refers to the washing of 
the font, and ‘near one’ indicates that we have become sharers of 
Christ’s flesh ( marmnakits , as Eph. iii. 6). 

ii. 11: ‘Because behold winter has passed; the rains have passed, 
gone and departed.’ 

The winter is idolatry that has passed at the coming of Christ. 
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Here Narekatsi follows Gregory of Nyssa (865c), Hippolytus (p. 
365), Origen (p. 221). The rains refer to the deceit of Satan. But rain 
can also be destructive in a good sense, as when the demons were 
swept away at the time of the Flood. 

ii. 12: ‘Flowers have appeared in our land, the time of pruning has 
arrived. The voice of the turtle-dove has been heard in our land.’ 

The beauty of spring is caused by Christ's expelling winter. 
‘Flowers' refer to the just being adorned with virtues and piety; ‘the 
time of pruning' refers to the separation of the impure from the 
holy. The ‘voice of the turtle-dove’ indicates that just as in 
springtime birds spread across the land, so at the coming of the 
spiritual springtime the saints rejoice—especially the apostles, 
prophets, and teachers ( vardapet ) 14 who bless God day and night by 
their preaching and angelic songs. 

Hippolytus (p. 365) interprets the appearance of flowers as the 
prophets' preaching about Christ. Cyril of Alexandria (1285B) and 
Philo Carpasianos (69B) interpret the time of pruning as a spiritual 
harvest (cf. Matt. ix. 37). But Narekatsi's imagery is particularly 
reminiscent of the Teaching of Saint Gregory (in Agathangelos, 
esp. sect. 655), where the imagery of birds as examples of the 
resurrection is elaborated. 

ii. 13: ‘The vines have flowered, they have given their odour. Arise, 
come, my near one, my beautiful one, my dove, my perfect one.’ 

The vines refer to the faithful who have flowered in various ways 
with various odours: some by martyrdom, some by different 
virtues, some by good works. ‘Arise’ indicates that the journey to 
the kingdom does not end while we are in the body, according to the 
Lord's saying (at Mark xiv. 42; John xiv. 31). 

ii. 14: ‘And come, my dove, under the shade of the rock near to the 
rampart of the wall. Show to me thy face and make me hear thy 
voice. Because thy voice is sweet and thy face beautiful.' 

The rock is Christ (here Narekatsi quotes 1 Cor. x. 4) and the wall 
is the commandments in scripture. So the verse commands us to 
live by the gospel and not the law, though by keeping the gospel one 
is not far from the law—of which Christ is the fulfilment. Gregory 
of Nyssa (877B-D) draws a sharper contrast between the two, and 
interprets the rock as the gospel. Narekatsi is close to Hippolytus' 
interpretation of the wall as the commandments (p. 366), and 
Origen's as the dogmata of Christ (p. 230). For Cyril of Alexandria 

14 On the Armenian office of vardapet see R. W. Thomson, ‘ Vardapet in the early 
Armenian Church’, Le Museon, lxxv (1962), pp. 367-84. 
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(1285B) Christ is rock, wall, and rampart; for Philo Carpasianos 
(72B) the rampart is the law. 

‘Show me thy face . . . beautiful.’ Here Narekatsi explicitly states 
that Gregory of Nyssa interprets this as said by the bride, not the 
groom as the text of the Song indicates. He agrees with Gregory, 
and interprets it as a request to Christ to show his face—i.e. no 
longer to speak through the prophets and the law, but to become 
visible to earthly creatures so they may see his glory. Cf. Gregory of 
Nyssa (88oa-b). 

ii. 15: ‘The groom says to the maidens: Take (hold?) us little foxes, 
destroyers of vines. For our vines have flowered.’ 

This is said to the angels who are sent to minister to mankind, 
and to the apostles who were hunters for the whole world. Here 
Narekatsi follows Gregory of Nyssa (88ia-b). The fox is Satan; the 
vines the Church—that is, the believers whom the apostles 
snatched from the teeth of the fox, from death to life. Hippolytus 
(p. 366) also interprets the fox as the Devil. But for Philo 
Carpasianos (73c) the foxes are heretics; he interprets the vines as 
the peoples who have faith. 

ii. 16: ‘The bride says something (like) this: My nephew (is) mine 
and I his; who pastures among lilies.’ 

The bride says this, seeing herself freed from being chased by the 
fox; she joyfully gives herself to the husbandman who broke down 
the partition, no longer being divided from the beloved by the wall 
of the law. Here Narekatsi follows Gregory of Nyssa (882D). 

‘I am his’ means that henceforth no earthly desire or passion can 
separate the bride from the beloved—as we may see with regard 
to martyrs and ascetics. Here Narekatsi quotes Rom. viii. 35. 
Pasturing among lilies (and v. 17) until the shadows are dispelled 
refers to the fact that (Christ) no longer provides herbs, the food of 
brutish men, but heavenly food eaten by the saints who despised 
vain desires and remained in hope for the last day and will not be 
moved (= dispelled in v. 17) in their desire for the groom. 

ii. 17: ‘Until the day becomes light and the shadows are dispelled. 
Again, 15 my nephew resembles a roe or fawn on incense-bearing 
mountains.’ 

This repeats the theme of the keen-eyed roe and the fawn whose 
nature it is to trample serpents. Again Narekatsi follows Gregory of 
Nyssa (884c). 

15 ‘Again’: dardzeal. Narekatsi uses the participle of the verb darnal (‘to turn') 
which also functions as the adverb ‘again’, in place of the singular imperative dardzir 
(‘turn’) of the standard Armenian biblical text. 
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iii. i: ‘On my bed at night I sought whom my soul loved. I sought 
him and did not find. I called him and he did not give me voice/ 

Narekatsi states that this verse needs a lengthy explanation, but 
he will merely give a brief account basing it on Gregory of Nyssa. 
The bride has passed beyond the knowledge imparted through 
parables and attained perfect knowledge of Christ. Like a weary 
man resting on his bed, so she, in the emotion of such illuminating 
knowledge that she had desired, rests as on a bed. Here Narekatsi 
quotes i Cor. xiii. 9 and 12 to indicate that we cannot attain such 
knowledge in this life—which is the ‘night’, the soul being hidden 
by the body as in a prison. Here Narekatsi quotes Ps. cxli. 8. On this 
passage cf. Gregory of Nyssa, 892. Philo is quite different (76c); he 
interprets the sleeping on the bed as sin. 

The seeking and not finding emphasize the impossibility of a 
mortal tongue expounding the perfect truth; one must beware of 
taking the knowledge that comes from the prophets, apostles, and 
the gospels as the complete, perfect knowledge. Here Narekatsi 
quotes 2 Cor. xii. 4. Cf. Gregory of Nyssa (893B-C). 

iii. 2: ‘I arose and went around this city 16 in squares and streets. 
And I sought him and did not find. I called him and he did not give 
me voice.’ 

The city, streets, and squares are heaven and the angels therein, 
from whom she could not gain an understanding of the supernal 
mysteries. For Philo Carpasianos (77A), the streets and squares are 
the business of this world that leads to destruction. 

iii. 3: ‘The watchmen found me, who were going about in the city. I 
asked: Did you see whom my soul loved?’ 

They did not answer, realizing that they too did not have 
knowledge. For as much as a man attains knowledge, it is a basis 
for even higher knowledge. For Hippolytus (pp. 351, 367) the 
watchmen are the angels of the heavenly Jerusalem; cf. Narekatsi 
to v. 2 above. (For Hippolytus [p. 351] and Cyril of Alexandria 
[1285c] these verses describe the search of the women at the tomb of 
Christ.) 

iii. 4: ‘(It was) as (but) a little (that) I passed among them, (that) I 
found whom my soul loved. Having found the groom, she says, I 
held him and did not let him go until I had brought him into the 
house of my mother and into the room of her who conceived me.’ 

‘Whom my soul loved’ is wisdom. ‘When I had passed a little 
among them’ means that I took refuge in faith and in the Holy 

16 This city : k'alak's. The Armenian could also be interpreted as the acc.pl. 
without the demonstrative suffix -s. 
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Spirit. Here Narekatsi quotes i Cor. i. 21. The ‘holding’ is grasping 
by faith. The mother, house, and room of her that conceived us 
refer to paradise and heaven. For Philo (8oa) the house is the house 
of wisdom. 

iii. 5: ‘The bride adjures the maidens this second time: I adjure you, 
daughters of Jerusalem, by the powers and vigours of the field, that 
you arise, awaken (his) love until he pleases.’ 

Narekatsi says that he has already explained this; see ii. 7. The 
verse illustrates how the great love of Christ makes men insatiable. 
The bride has attained greater grace and knowledge; but as if that 
were incomprehension, she adjures that love be awoken. 

iii. 6: ‘The groom says concerning the bride: Who is this who comes 
from the desert like a pillar of smoke, perfumed with myrrh and 
frankincense from all powders of sweet oils?’ 

The groom indicates the beauty of the bride—that is, of the 
believers—to the angels, who are the maidens of the parable. The 
desert indicates those who have fallen by wicked deeds. Cf. 
Gregory of Nyssa (897B). For Hippolytus (p. 356) the desert refers 
to the heathen, formerly deprived of Christ; while Philo (80c) 
interprets the desert as idolatry from which the Church ascended. 

‘Like a pillar of smoke’ means enclosed in virtue and good works. 
Myrrh is the sign of mortality, frankincense that of a sweet¬ 
smelling way of life. First one must put to death the body of sin 
and join Christ in death, then by sweet-smelling conduct share 
the purity of Christ. Here Narekatsi follows Gregory of Nyssa 
(897C-D). Cyril of Alexandria (1285D) has the same exegesis, while 
Hippolytus (pp. 356, 368) notes that myrrh is for burial and 
frankincense is for the honour of God. Thus, adds Narekatsi, one 
can become the bride of Christ and rise up to Christ the groom. 

iii. 7: ‘The maidens say something (like) this: Behold the bed of 
Solomon. Sixty warriors (are) around it from among the warriors of 
Israel.’ 

They call the bride Solomon, wishing to indicate even more 
her beauty. For Solomon means ‘peace’, which is Christ, who 
reconciled God with men. Cf. Gregory of Nyssa (897D). 

The number sixty refers to the twelve tribes of Israel (multiplied 
by) the five senses in man. As in the law there are twelve tribes and 
each purified by the five senses, and Israel was the bed ( gahoyk ') of 
Solomon’s kingdom, so now for this Solomon (= bride-church) 
the whole world is the bed where the will of God reposes. Cf. 
Gregory of Nyssa (901B-905A). The number sixty is interpreted 
differently in Hippolytus: at pp. 358-9 it is the sixty fathers from 
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Adam to Christ in Matthew; at p. 368 it is 10 x the six sense-organs 
(eyes, ears, nostrils). Philo Carpasianos (81 a) says that the sixty 
mean those from circumcision and the law. Nilus, quoted in 
Procopius (1628D) merely speculates on the mathematical 
properties of the number sixty. 

Narekatsi adds that the warriors in the new Israel are all the 
believing saints. 

iii. 8: ‘They all have a sword and (are) expert at war. [Now each 
sword at (the) thigh] 17 from terrors of the night/ 

This refers to the sword of the Spirit, i.e. the Word of God with 
which they became expert at battling the invisible enemy. The 
sword must not be put down but kept firmly attached. The terrors 
of the night are the dark (powers) that fell from heaven. For his 
interpretation of the sword Narekatsi follows Hippolytus (p. 368). 
But for Philo Carpasianos (8ib) the sword is the law and modest 
thoughts that cut away carnal passions. Gregory of Nyssa elabor¬ 
ates on the theme of the weapon as obedience to the divine 
commandments (804B). 

iii. 9: ‘King Solomon made himself a palanquin from the wood of 
Lebanon/ 

Solomon means Christ, from the seed of David, peacemaker and 
builder of the temple. Here Narekatsi follows Gregory of Nyssa 
(908A). Throughout the whole world the temple of God has been 
established by Christ, changing the type 18 into truth, that is the 
Church. Cf. Gregory of Nyssa, and explicitly Philo Carpasianos 
( 8 4 b) . 

The wood of Lebanon means the Gentiles. Here Narekatsi 
quotes Ps. xxviii. 5 and refers to Moses’ grinding the calf (Exod. 
xxxii. 20) —that is, Satan and his accomplices. Narekatsi is follow¬ 
ing Gregory of Nyssa (912D). But Philo interprets the trees of 
Lebanon as the holy men of old (84c). 

iii. 10: ‘He made its columns of silver, and its vault ( konk ') of gold, 
and its canopy of purple, and its centre spread out adorned with 
precious stones, love from the daughters of Jerusalem.’ 

The gold, silver, and purple are indicative of the different 
groups in the Church: apostles, prophets, teachers, virgins, saints. 
Narekatsi quotes 1 Cor. xii. 28, following Gregory of Nyssa 

17 Narekatsi does not quote ‘now . . . thigh’ in giving the text for his commentary, 
but the commentary implies that version of the biblical text. 

18 Type : awrinak. Narekatsi does not often use this expression but rather refers 
to ‘parable, arak\ For awrinak see Thomson, Teaching, pp. 15-16, and cf. at n. 36 
below. 
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(913B-C). Philo (84C-D) is more explicit in associating the different 
groups with the parts of the palanquin; while Cyril of Alexandria 
(1 288a) brings in a reference to the incarnation in his explanation of 
the gold. 

The daughters of Jerusalem are the angels. Lebanon, forested 
with sins, was transformed into the palanquin of Christ adorned 
with the crown of thorns, which King Solomon put on its head, that 
is Christ, who took on his own head the curse of Gen. iii. 18. Here 
Narekatsi notes that he is following the interpretation of St. 
(Gregory) the Illuminator against Gregory of Nyssa. 19 

iii. 11: ‘Go out and behold, daughters of Jerusalem, king Solomon 
(adorned) with the crown wherewith his mother crowned him on 
the day of his marriage and on the day of his joy.’ 

It is the Lord of the supernal Jerusalem who bears the crown 
which he took upon himself for the sake of the Church. The mother 
is Sion—which means ‘mother’, as Procopius of Gaza (1636D), 
quoting Nilus. But it is not Gregory of Nyssa’s interpretation 
(916c); he follows the usual patristic exegesis that interprets Sion as 
‘look-out’. Hippolytus (p. 369) interprets the mother as God, who 
has neither masculine nor feminine gender (cf. Gregory of Nyssa, 
916B). 

The day of marriage and joy is the, day of the passion, which the 
Lord called ‘glory’. Here Narekatsi quotes John xii. 23. This 
follows Cyril of Alexandria (1288B) and Procopius of Gaza (1636D) 
quoting Nilus. We too rejoiced at that day, having been in sadness 
for 5,000 years because of the loss of paradise and having fallen 
from the glory which we possessed when robed in light. 20 

iv. 1: ‘The groom says: Behold thou art my near one, my beautiful 
one. Thy eyes (are) doves, save for thy silence. Thy hair (is) as flocks 
of goats who appear from Galaad.’ 

The beauty involved is that purity from the font of the new 
creation which is superior to the old. Here Narekatsi mentions 
Gregory the theologian. 21 

19 Narekatsi is referring to Agathangelos: in the Teaching , sect. 348, Christ’s 
removing the curse is expounded; cf. also the History , sect. 85. 

20 The theme of the seven ages of a thousand years each is stressed in the Teaching 
of Saint Gregory. In the sixth age renewal from the evils and travail of the world was 
effected by Christ’s coming. The seventh age will give rest. See sects. 668-71, and 
the History of Agathangelos, sect. 72. 

21 The editor of the Armenian notes that the reference is to ‘On the Baptism of 
Christ’. Narekatsi seems to have in mind the end of Oratio 39 rather than Oratio 40. 
For the Armenian text of the Orationes of Gregory Nazianzenus see G. Lafontaine, 
‘La tradition manuscrite de la version armenienne des Discours de Gregoire de 
Nazianze. Prolegomenes a l’edition’, Le Museon , xc (1977), pp. 281-340. 
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‘Doves' indicate purity and sincerity. But one is enclosed in 
silence, for the ear lobes (?) are made of brick and are unable to 
comprehend the ineffable. [Narekatsi does not comment on the 
‘silence', which Cyril of Alexandria interprets as total obedience 
(i288 b).] Hair is without sensation, therefore it is as if dead to the 
world. Likewise one should be unaffected by all passions. Here 
Narekatsi follows Gregory of Nyssa (921c). Philo Carpasianos 
(88c) identifies the hair with the multitude of the Church. 

iv. 2: ‘Thy teeth (are) as flocks of shorn (sheep) who come up from 
the baths. They are all bearers of twins, and none is childless.' 

Narekatsi notes the purity and pleasing quality of washed wool; 
cf. Gregory of Nyssa (925B). Hippolytus (p. 370) and Philo (89B) 
explicitly relate this to baptism. The second part of the verse refers 
to instruction and the explanation of scripture. 

iv. 3: ‘Thy lips are as a red line; and thy speech (is) beautiful. Thy 
cheeks (are) as the rind of a pomegranate, save for thy silence.’ 

Red refers to blood; while the line (or ‘thread') refers to the snare 
that entraps men and brings them to God. Hippolytus (p. 370) 
notes that the red is the blood of the lamb; cf. Gregory of Nyssa 

(928c). 

The pomegranate has two natures: its visible nature is rough, 
while its invisible nature is pleasing and a cause of health. Likewise, 
the bride of Christ—i.e. the Church—is outwardly veiled but 
inwardly provisioned with faith, hope, and love. As the inside of a 
pomegranate is desirable food, so also are virtuous lives that are 
performed with sweat and labour. Here Narekatsi follows Gregory 
of Nyssa (929B-C). Hippolytus (p. 370) notes that the skin of the 
pomegranate hides the inner fruit; and Procopius of Gaza, quoting 
Nilus, indicates that the outside of a pomegranate has a repellent 
taste but preserves the fruit inside safely (1645c). Philo (89c) 
associates the pomegranate with the red colour of Christ's 
blood. 

The ‘silence' refers to the fact that (the invisible Church?) is not 
now apparent, being surrounded by the weakness of the flesh. Here 
Narekatsi quotes 1 Cor. ii. 9. 

iv. 4: ‘As the tower of David (is) thy neck, which is built in 
T'alpiot*. A thousand shield are hanging around it, and all arrows of 
fully-armed (men).’ 

The number 1,000 is explained by reference to Ps. lxvii. 18, as 
Gregory of Nyssa (936A); while the shield is the shield of faith (as 
Eph. vi. 16) which hangs around the neck and beautifies it. 
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Hippolytus explicitly interprets the tower as the Church (p. 370); 
for him the armed men are the angels, and the shield that of the 
Holy Spirit. Philo interprets the neck as revealing the human 
nature of Christ (92A). 

iv. 5: ‘Thy two breasts (are) as two twin kids who pasture in the 
lilies.’ 

The two breasts are the two natures in man—body and soul; here 
Narekatsi follows Gregory of Nyssa (937B-C) and Hippolytus (p. 
371). Cyril of Alexandria interprets them as ethical and dogmatic 
instruction (1288c); while for Philo (92c) they are the two 
testaments—as at i. 1. Narekatsi adds that the body has two 
eyes—the soul and the mind; cf. vii. 3 below. 

The pasturing among lilies refers to the abandonment of thorns 
for spiritual food; cf. Gregory of Nyssa (937D), Hippolytus (p. 371), 
and Philo (92D) for similar interpretations. 

iv. 6: ‘Until the day becomes bright and the shadows are removed. 
I went alone to the mountain of myrrh and to the hill of 
frankincense.’ 

The day and light are the Holy Spirit and Christ who dispels 
shadows from the mind. Here Narekatsi quotes Ps. xxxv. 10. 
Thereby the mind and heart are illumined; these lie between the 
breasts (as Gregory of Nyssa, 936C-D) from which comes milk for 
spiritual nourishment. For Hippolytus also (p. 371) the coming of 
the day is the Spirit bringing grace. 

Here Narekatsi adds a ‘brief’ explanation from ‘the apostle’ of the 
whole person, which is the Church: the various graces therein are 
like the senses and limbs in the body. The eye is the prophets who 
foresaw this grace. The neck supports the head with its senses, 
which is likened to David’s tower (as in iv. 4) built for the warriors, 
who are Paul and those like him, whence life is distributed to the 
Church. The stomach refers to St. Gregory the Illuminator, John 
(Chrysostom) and their like, of whom the Lord bears witness: 
‘Rivers of living water will flow from his stomach (John vii. 
38)’—that is, the grace of the Spirit. The teeth with red lips 
ruminate on the words of scripture, making the unclear clear 
and illuminating the lesser members in the body—i.e. in the 
Church—whereby the man is made complete and becomes the 
bride of Christ. 

According to Narekatsi the second half of the verse is likened by 
the blessed John (Chrysostom) to Isa. lxiii. 3. 22 The mountain of 
myrrh is death, against which Christ fought in single combat for us. 

22 I have not found the precise passage. 
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The hill of incense means that, united with his divinity, he 
trampled the winepress (as Isa. lxiii. 3 just quoted) on the cross. Cf. 
Gregory of Nyssa (944c). 

iv. 7: ‘Altogether beautiful art thou my near one; and there is no 
spot in thee/ 

The beauty and spotlessness were brought about by the 
crucifixion and death and through the blood of the lamb. Those 
who draw near to him share in his death and receive the sweet 
odour, in the image of incense. Cf. Gregory of Nyssa (940B). 
But Philo (93B) explains the beauty as caused by the bath of 
regeneration. (See also the next verse.) 

iv. 8: ‘Come bride from Lebanon; come from Lebanon; thou wilt 
come and pass from the beginning of faith, from the top of Sanir 
and Hermon, from dens of lions and from mountains of leopards.' 

This refers to coming from the mountain forested with sin to 
faith, born again from the font of Jordan which flows between these 
mountains. Washed therein the bride becomes beautiful. The 
regions of lions and leopards refer to idolatry. Here Narekatsi 
follows Gregory of Nyssa (944D-945A). Hippolytus (p. 371), Cyril 
(1288c), Eusebius (534), and Procopius (quoting Nilus, 1656B) all 
echo the theme of idolatry. But Philo (63B) interprets Lebanon 
as A evKaoyLos —a patristic etymology for ‘Lebanon' 23 —which refers 
to baptism, a theme he had stressed for the previous verse. 

It is worth noting that although Narekatsi is following a common 
patristic exegesis of this verse (though, as usual, he quotes no 
source), he adds at the end of the paragraph: ‘as it seems to me.' 

iv. 9: ‘Thou hast affected our heart, our sister bride. Thou hast 
affected our heart with one of thy eyes and with one necklace of thy 
neck.' 

This is said by the friends of the groom, i.e. the angels. Here 
Narekatsi follows Gregory of Nyssa (948A) and Hippolytus (p. 
372). ‘Affected our heart’ (srtatsutser could also mean ‘heartened') 
means that you have given us spirit and heart to see what we did not 
know, i.e. (Christ's) providential love; this follows Gregory of 
Nyssa (948B). 

The sister is the Church, which with only one eye surpasses us 
who have two. We are strong in two natures—in sight and neck (!) 
—yet through you have learned the ineffable mystery. These two 
eyes are interpreted by Cyril of Alexandria (1288D) as one to see 
truth, one vanity; so the single eye refers to single-mindedness. 

23 See A Patristic Greek Lexicon , ed. G. W. H. Lampe (Oxford, 1961-8), s.v. 
Aeu/caafxo?. 
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Philo (96A) explains that we have two bodily eyes, but one in the 
heart. And Procopius (1657B) quotes Nilus to the effect that two 
eyes are for bodily and for spiritual things. The necklace round the 
neck refers to the yoke of Christ, as Gregory of Nyssa (952c), 
Hippolytus (p. 372), and Cyril of Alexandria (1289A). 

Narekatsi goes on to affirm that the coming of the bride from 
Lebanon does not refer to one occasion but to a continual progress 
in the life of virtue; he refers explicitly here to Gregory the 
theologian. 24 

iv. 10: ‘For thy breasts have become beautiful, my sister bride; for 
thy breasts have become beautiful from wine. And the odour of thy 
garments (is better) than all incenses.’ 

As breasts give nourishment to those born on earth, so in the 
Church purity of heart is nourishment to the saints, for the heart 
lies between the breasts. The change from milk (as 1 Cor. iii. 2) to 
wine refers to the solid food and drink of the perfect. Here 
Narekatsi follows Gregory of Nyssa (956A). Philo (96B) interprets 
the breasts as the two testaments (as iv. 5, etc.) which are beautified 
by spiritual wine—i.e. Christ’s blood. Procopius (i66oa) contrasts 
the milk with spiritual wine—which is the mystical blood. 
Narekatsi adds that as wine gives joy, so the words of the Holy 
Spirit flowing from the hearts of the saints (i.e. from the breasts) 
arouse the audience and give nourishment. For Hippolytus (p. 372) 
the joy is internal, when one thinks of God’s love in one’s heart. 

The odour of garments like incense refers to the sweet smell of 
virtue and good works; here Narekatsi follows Gregory of Nyssa 
(957c) and Procopius (1660B, quoting Nilus). Philo (96B) refers 
here to the evooSia of the commands of the gospel; while Hippolytus 
(p. 372) interprets the odour of garments as a right heart and right 
faith. Narekatsi adds that good works not only provide salvation for 
the doers thereof, they also give help to those near to them and those 
who see them, both during their lifetime and even more so after 
death—even if much time has elapsed between. 25 

iv. 11: ‘Thy lips drip honey, my sister bride. Honey and milk (are) 
beneath thy tongue. And the odour of thy garments (is) as the odour 
of frankincense.’ 

Honey is sweet and pleasing teaching with which those affianced 

24 The editor of the Armenian text notes that the reference is to ‘On the New 
Sunday’, i.e. Oratio 44. The general thought is similar to the exhortatory second half 
of this oration. 

25 The historian Lazar P'arpetsi refers to this verse in the sermon given by John 
Mandakuni that concludes his History (Tiflis, 1904, p. 181). He contrasts in general 
terms the wine of the old dispensation with that of the new. 
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to Christ feed men. As milk is for children, so is honey for the 
perfect. Cf. Gregory of Nyssa (960c). For Hippolytus (372) the 
honey refers to holy prayer; while Philo (96c) interprets the lips as 
teachers, the honey as fine words preaching repentance, and milk 
as the catechism of the law. The tongue refers to such teachers as 
the blessed John (Chrysostom) or the theologian (Gregory of 
Nazianzen). 

The odour of garments refers to the sweet-savoured sacrifice of 
those who offer their wills, minds, and bodies to God. Cf. Gregory 
of Nyssa (957A). Hippolytus (p. 372) sees a reference to the 
baptismal robe here; while Philo (96c) says that the observance of 
the commandments is a sweet odour to Christ. 

iv. 12: ‘A garden enclosed (is) my sister bride, a garden enclosed and 
a sealed fountain.’ 

It is sealed lest it provide food and drink to foreign sheep; one 
should not throw pearls before swine. Narekatsi follows the general 
line of Gregory of Nyssa (964) here, though Gregory does not have 
the allusion to Matt. vii. 6. Philo Carpasianos (96c) interprets the 
sealing as being closed to the Devil, but open to the spiritual groom, 
Christ. Cyril of Alexandria, however (1289A-B), interprets the 
garden as the world and the spring as unction after baptism. 

iv. 13-14: ‘Thy sending forth (is) a paradise of pomegranates with 
fruit of trees, a flower with nard. Nard and saffron and aromatic 
reed and cinnamon with all woods of Lebanon; myrrh and aloes 
with all prime oils.’ 

For these two verses Narekatsi says he will abbreviate the 
detailed explanation of ‘other’ teachers. He quotes Gal. v. 22 and 
Col. iii. 12 with various additional virtues that are fruits of the 
Spirit. Some are bitter from their use, like myrrh; some sweet, like 
oils; some pleasant to behold, like flowers. (Adorned) with these the 
bride is god’s garden. For Hippolytus (p. 372) the various flowers of 
these two verses are multifarious good deeds; myrrh and aloes refer 
to death, as also noted by Philo (97B). 

Narekatsi then discusses these flowers in greater detail. The oil 
which smoked on the altar of Moses was a type of the myriad virtues 
of the saints—which please God more than incense and sacrifices. 
The pomegranate-tree, before the fruit ripens, does not please its 
eaters, being surrounded by thorns; likewise with God’s garden 
in this world. First one must live in tribulations and endure 
temptations from friends and from Satan; if one endures, one 
becomes a fruit pleasing to God. Cf. Gregory of Nyssa (969Bff.). 
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Whoever is wedded to Christ and becomes his garden, at first lives 
among thorns—i.e. virtues—and then is food for Christ the groom. 

Nard and saffron: one is warm, the other sweet-smelling. So one 
must be fired with love for Christ and give off the sweet odour of 
virtue and good works. ‘They say’ of saffron that it is intermediate 
( mijasahman ), not too cool and not too hot. This teaches us to flee 
the immoderate and to live moderately. Cf. Gregory of Nyssa 
(972A). Likewise in matters of faith we should not comprehend 
more than what is written or examine the inscrutable, but believe in 
the omnipotent power of God. Nor in mourning for sins committed 
should we be excessive and despair of salvation, acting like Judas. 26 
The lesson of saffron is that we should not diverge to right or left. 

The aromatic reed (calamus) is the sweetest-smelling of all types 
of incense and was therefore used on the altar for sacrifices. Cf. 
Gregory of Nyssa (972D). As for cinnamon, ‘they say’ that if it is 
introduced into a boiling kettle it extinguishes the heat of the 
water; if thrown into a hot bath, it cools the house. Other such 
‘unbelievable’ things are said of it. If a man is asleep and there is 
cinnamon beside him, one can ask him a question and he replies if 
the cinnamon is put in his mouth. This teaches that a man who 
gives himself to God seems to be a man, but is not a man. For if 
thoughts of fornication or anger or other passions assail him he 
does not receive them, but is like the angels who are awake and 
passionless. On all this, cf. Gregory of Nyssa (973A-C). 

Myrrh is a token of Christ’s death and burial, as for Gregory of 
Nyssa (976c). Aloes and precious oils refer to the divinity united 
with the body in which (Christ) endured death. The wood from 
Lebanon is man coming from the forest of sin (cf. iv. 8), putting sin 
to death by sharing in Christ’s passion and death, and becoming 
Christ’s bride, united with him by purity of life. Here Narekatsi 
quotes Rom. vi. 3-5; cf. Gregory of Nyssa (976c). 

iv. 15: ‘A fountain of gardens, a well of living water and flowing 
from Lebanon.’ 

Here the bride’s beauty is further elaborated, being called a 
source of gardens. Even God was called a well. Here Narekatsi 
quotes Jer. xvii. 13, John iv. 10, 14; following Gregory of Nyssa 
(977c). Just as those who share Christ’s death and are wedded to 
him participate in the sweet-odour of (his) divinity, so he who 
becomes the bride becomes a well of living water, even if he came 
from Lebanon—the forest of sin. 

26 Excessive grief and un-Christian behaviour at funerals are features of 
pagan Armenian practice frequently attacked by early Armenian historians and 
theologians. 
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iv. 16: ‘Awake north (wind), and come south (wind). Blow (s.) on 
my garden, and my spices will smell.’ 

The north (wind) is Satan and all his works, far from the warmth 
of the sun and therefore frozen—just as those far from the sun of 
righteousness are full of Satanic thoughts and frozen by sin. Cf. 
Gregory of Nyssa (984c). 27 The south wind melts the ice of unre¬ 
pentance. Here Narekatsi also follows the exegesis of Hippolytus 
(P- 372 ). 

The blowing of the Holy Spirit into the garden of Christ causes 
various graces to blossom among men. (Here Narekatsi quotes 1 
Cor. xii. 8-10.) This is the interpretation of Philo (97D), who 
explicitly equates the garden with the Church. Procopius (1669A), 
quoting Nilus, notes the blowing into the garden causes virtues to 
flourish. The spices refer to Paul, Peter, and their ten companions, 
to ‘our’ saint (Gregory) the Illuminator, John Chrysostom, and 
innumerable others like them. Cf. Gregory of Nyssa (985A-B). 

v. 1: ‘The bride begs that her groom may descend: May my nephew 
descend to his garden and eat the fruits of his trees. I entered my 
garden, my sister and bride; I gathered my myrrh with spices; I ate 
my bread with my honey; I drank my wine with my milk. Eat, my 
near ones; drink and become drunk, my brothers.’ 

The bride’s entreaty indicates the entreating of God by the pious. 
The eating is explained in terms of John. iv. 34—as also by Gregory 
of Nyssa (985c)—and Matt. xxv. 35—as in Gregory (989A). 

She is called sister and bride because whoever does God’s will is 
wedded to him. The reference to myrrh indicates Christ’s death. 
Procopius (1672B), quoting Nilus, interprets the myrrh and spices 
as indicative not only of Christ’s death but also of his resurrection. 
Bread with honey means that (God?) did not only feed me with the 
bread of virtue but was also as sweet to me as the honeycomb—just 
as the blessed teachers, (Gregory Nazianzenus) the theologian and 
John (Chrysostom), who speak from God’s mouth. He ordered 
Peter to eat the same food in the figure of the linen (sheet—as Acts 
x. 11), indicating that God gives nourishment to both Gentiles and 
Jews without distinction. Cf. Gregory of Nyssa (992A). 

The wine refers to Christ’s blood and the cup of death (Matt. xx. 
22 and parallels), while the milk refers to becoming like children-as 
Matt, xviii. 3. ‘Eat, my near ones, and drink’ refers to communion. 
The drink that Christ drank he gave to the apostles, to the Church 
and bride, in remembrance of his death. This sacrifice we offer on 
the altar. Cf. Gregory of Nyssa (989B-C) and Procopius (1672D), 


27 Cf. also the Teaching of Saint Gregory , sect. 635, for the theme of sin and ice. 
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quoting Nilus. Here Narekatsi refers to John Chrysostom and 
Gregory Nazianzenus. 28 

v. 2: ‘I sleep, and my heart is awake. The bride is aware of the 
groom knocking at the door. Open to me, my sister, my near one, 
my dove, my perfect one. Because my head has been filled with dew 
and my hair with light rain(drops) of the night.' 

Sleeping and awake Narekatsi explains thus: ‘As by the divinity I 
was awake in the tomb and asleep by the death of the body, so they 
who drink this drink are awake with me by the immortality of the 
Lord. Although, having human nature, they sleep yet they are 
awake, bearing in themselves the grace of the Spirit.' This explains 
the endurance of the apostles and martyrs, and especially of St. 
Gregory the Illuminator, who recited long prayers for seven days 
while suspended upside down and being beaten by ten men. 29 Cyril 
of Alexandria (1289B) and Philo (ioob) interpret the sleeping as 
Christ's death on the cross, and the being awake as his despoiling of 
hell. 

The groom knocking at the door is Christ summoning us to 
the kingdom of heaven. Narekatsi here quotes Luke xii. 35-7, as 
Gregory of Nyssa (996c, 997B). The ‘opening' refers to the 
illumination of the bride by baptism; through the birth of the Spirit 
and by drinking the mystical blood she became ‘sister' and ‘near'; 
justified by the Spirit she took on the nature of a ‘dove' and became 
‘perfect', since sons of God are perfect. Unless we preserve the 
grace and glory given us, we resemble our ancestor who lost 
immortality and paradise. 

The references to ‘head’ and ‘hair' indicate the wounds he 
received for our sake that will be revealed at the second coming and 
also our ingratitude. Here Narekatsi quotes Luke xxii. 44 to stress 
the afflictions borne by Christ so that the bride might attain the 
purity of a dove. 

[Narekatsi does not explain the dew or raindrops to which 
Gregory of Nyssa devotes attention (1004).] 

v. 3: ‘The bride says something (like) this: I have stripped off my 
robe. How shall I put it on? I have washed my feet. How shall I 
dirty them?’ 

The robe is the garment of punishment for my sins which with 
labour and sweat Christ stripped off; so I cannot put it on again. 
Here Narekatsi follows Gregory of Nyssa (1004D). The washing is 

28 The reference to Chrysostom is to In Matthaeum , lxxxii, sect. 1; that to 
Gregory Nazianzenus is an adaptation of the introduction to Oratio 21. 

29 The reference is to Agathangelos, History , sects. 74 ff. 
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baptism, just as Christ washed the apostles’ feet; cf. Gregory of 
Nyssa (ioo8b). How can I sully myself through sins like fornication 
and murder, being now robed in light and having the power to 
reach heaven and dance (parel) with the angels? Philo (ioib) 
interprets the putting off of the robe as Christ’s resurrection. 

v. 4: ‘My nephew put his hand through the opening, and my 
stomach was agitated at him.’ 

The ‘hand’ and ‘opening’ indicate the partial nature of our ability 
to comprehend the mystery of Christ. Narekatsi here quotes 1 Cor. 
xiii. 12; cf. Gregory of Nyssa (1012A). He adds that in this world 
only a hint of the ineffable blessings of the future life is given—like a 
drop of water compared to the sea, a lamp to the sun, or a child in its 
mothers’ womb to an old man. The second half of the verse has the 
same meaning, as indicated by Dan. x. 16 or 2 Cor. xii. 4; cf. also 
Gregory of Nyssa (1012B). 

The ‘hand’ can refer to the Son, who is the right hand of God, 
and the ‘opening’ to the body which he united to the divinity. 30 For 
as an opening is insignificant with regard to a palace ( tachar y or 
‘temple’), so is our nature with regard to the divinity. But, says 
Narekatsi, the first explanation is more ‘pleasing to me’. 

v. 5: ‘I arose to open to my nephew. My hands dripped myrrh; and 
my fingers filled with myrrh (were) on the handles of the bolt.’ 

When God revealed his mysteries through narrow windows, the 
eyes of my soul were opened, my soul awoke from the stupor of sin, 
I put off earthly passions and put my sins to death. Therefore we 
must mortify the limbs of the body before God and the divine 
mysteries can enter. Narekatsi follows Gregory of Nyssa (1016c). 

Myrrh is a sign of death, and hands are the doers of works. The 
hand of Christ reaches the hand of the bride—that is, of the 
faithful—who approach the groom by purity. Here Narekatsi 
quotes Luke xiv. 26 and Matt. vii. 14; cf. Gregory of Nyssa 
(1024C-D). Narekatsi adds a disquisition on repentance (which is 
too late if made on the last day of one’s life) and on the rewards and 
joy provided to the just at the final judgement. Christ the groom 
loved all men, Jews and Gentiles. Union with the groom is attained 
by baptism, communion, and separation from the sins of the world. 

v. 6: ‘I opened to my nephew. My nephew passed by. My soul went 
out at his word. I sought him and did not find. I called him and he 
did not give me voice.’ 

On studying scripture I raised the eyes of my mind to see the 

30 For the ‘opening’ as referring to the Incarnation see Origen, quoted in Lampe, 
Lexicon , s.v. 077-17. 
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inscrutable depths of his grace and opened my heart to comprehend 
his knowledge, but he eluded me. ‘My soul went out’ indicates that 
when I thought I had attained knowledge, I realized how far I was 
from understanding. Here Narekatsi quotes Eccles. i. 18, and 
indicates that the more one desires to know by studying scripture, 
the greater one’s pain at realizing the incompleteness of one’s 
knowledge. Narekatsi follows the general line of Gregory of Nyssa 
(1028A-B). 

v. 7: ‘The guards who go about in the city found me. They struck 
(and) wounded me. The guards of the walls took from me my 
clothes.’ 

The guards are the guardian angels. Narekatsi quotes Heb. i. 14 
and Deut. xxxii. 8 (the latter according to the Septuagint, not the 
standard Armenian). Cf. Gregory of Nyssa (1033B). Narekatsi 
notes that angels watch over the various provinces and cities of the 
unbelievers; amongst the believers each person has his own angel; 
but the saints have several, in accordance with Ps. xxxiii. 8—also 
quoted by Gregory of Nyssa (1033B). But the striking and 
wounding was the work of thieves and demons. 

From the saints or angels I had hoped to learn about God’s 
mysteries. But they disappointed me and so the robe of my 
expectation was stripped away. None the less, I shall persist— 
which leads to the next verse. Cf. Gregory of Nyssa (1037B). Philo 
(105c) takes the opposite line and explains the robe (or veil) as 
ignorance. 

v. 8: ‘I adjured you, daughters of Jerusalem, by the powers and 
vigours of the field: if you find my nephew, tell him that I am sick of 
love for thee.’ 

Such is the love of the Church for God, of which the martyrs 
are evidence. As examples, Narekatsi adduces Gregory (the 
Illuminator), 31 and the address of Hadrian to the martyrs whom he 
then joined. 32 The ‘field’ is the world, as in Gregory of Nyssa 
(1041c). The force that holds the world firmly is Christ. The love is 
illustrated by a conflate of Rom. viii. 35 and 38. For Philo (io8b) the 
adjuration is the declaration of the Church’s desire for God. 

v. 9: ‘The daughters of Jerusalem and the guards of the walls ask the 
bride: What is thy nephew from (other) nephews, most beautiful of 
women? What is thy nephew that thou hast thus adjured us?’ 

Narekatsi refers to what he wrote previously—at ii. 7 (?). 

31 The reference is to Agathangelos, History , sects. 96 ff. 

32 The reference is to the Martydom of Adrianos, but the parallel is not verbally 
close to the Armenian text in Vkayk' ew Vkayabanut'iwnk', i (Venice, 1874), p. 29. 
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v. io: ‘The bride gives a sign concerning the nephew. My nephew is 
white and red, choice among myriads/ 

The white and red refer to the human body and blood which 
Christ took from the virgin. The conception, however, was not 
from a man’s seed; the virgin remained a perpetual virgin even after 
the birth. The ‘choice among myriads’ refers to this unique birth 
without labour or pain, one full of joy. Narekatsi is following 
Gregory of Nyssa (1052c-1053c). 

v. 11: ‘His head is of finest gold. His hair (is) curly, black like a 
raven.’ 

As finest gold (oski kep'azeay) is purer and more precious than 
other gold, so is our head Christ superior to all in heaven and earth. 
He not only did no sin (as Isa. liii. 9) but purified us from it (as Heb. 

iv. 15). Narekatsi follows Gregory of Nyssa (1056 a-b). The dark 
hair is a mark of beauty in young people. One should not be 
surprised at the imagery of gold, gems, and things prized in this 
world; here Narekatsi quotes Rom. i. 20, as Gregory of Nyssa 
(1049B). 

v. 12: ‘His eyes (are) doves amidst abundant waters; washed with 
milks, sitting on abundant waters.’ 

The eyes are ‘doves’ because he is sincere and guileless, not 
looking crookedly like men but straight and penetrating. Cf. 
Gregory of Nyssa (1057D). ‘Washed with milk’, for milk reveals 
only its own nature—unlike water which reflects the nature of other 
things. Narekatsi follows Gregory of Nyssa (io6ob). 

The sitting on abundant waters means that as water is a mirror to 
the sun, so is he revealed in those who purify themselves from sin. 
Narekatsi here alludes to Ps. i. 3, as Gregory of Nyssa (io6ia). For 
Philo (109A), the waters are the bath of regeneration. 

v. 13: ‘His cheeks, like plains of spices, exhale the sweet odour of 
perfumers. His lips (are) a lily; they drip abundant myrrh.’ 

The cheeks refer to the detailed instruction of teachers, leaders of 
the Church, who with a perpetual motion of their cheeks sweeten 
the minds of mankind. Cf. Gregory of Nyssa (1065B). ‘Plains’ refer 
to the spreading out of this teaching—not so difficult as to be 
unintelligible and cause despair, not so easy as to invite ridicule, but 
the middle way, as they bring the illumination of scripture from 
their mouths to men’s minds by tireless mastication. The myrrh is 
an indication of death and teaches us to mortify our limbs and 
senses. Cf. Gregory of Nyssa (1065D), and Cyril of Alexandria 
(1289B). 
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v. 14: ‘His hands are gold (pi.) worked on a lathe, filled with gems of 
Tarsis. His stomach (is) a plate of ivory adorned with sapphire.’ 

As pots are turned on a lathe and thus purified and embellished, 
so is the nephew’s hand pure from sin like gold. Narekatsi follows 
Gregory of Nyssa (1069A-B). But Philo (109c) interprets the hands 
as those of Christ on the cross. 

‘Gems’: akambk' is ambiguous in Armenian, referring to 
precious stones or to eyes. Narekatsi takes the latter interpretation 
and quotes Ezek. x. 12. 33 This is applied to Christ: although he took 
our nature from the virgin, yet being united with the divine nature 
all his members were sight and vision—unlike the separate function 
of individual parts of a human body. Here Narekatsi alludes to ‘our 
Illuminator Gregory’. 34 His stomach is not a mere receptacle of 
food and drink but a container of the divine scriptures. From this 
stomach flow living waters; being a source of divine wisdom, so 
incorruptible, it is undecaying ivory. Cf. Gregory of Nyssa 
(1073A-1076B). 

v. 15: ‘His legs (are) pillars of marble set on golden bases. His 
stature (is) like Lebanon, choice like cedars.’ 

The first part of this verse indicates the dispensation 
(tnawrenut'iwn) of Christ, of the perfect mingling of humanity 
and divinity. So the impious Nestorius should be ashamed, 
the companion of the Jews and colleague of the Muslims 
(mahmetakanats ) 33 who confused the divinity. The marble and gold 
bases of pillars refer to the immaculate hypostasis, the divinity 
united with the body. Cyril of Alexandria (1289c) interprets the 
columns as Peter and John, made of marble for their strength; the 
column and base of the Church are the two commandments—love 
of God and of one’s neighbour. For this cf. Gregory of Nyssa 
( io 77 D ). 

How can the single person (the incarnate Christ) be likened to a 
multiplicity of cedars? Although he was enclosed in the flesh, yet his 
stature was superior to the cedars of Lebanon. This is a ‘parable, 

33 F. Muller, ‘Bemerkung uber Grigor Narekatshi’, Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes , viii (1894), pp. 208-10, takes this as proof that Narekatsi 
did not use a Greek text of Gregory of Nyssa’s commentary, but used the Armenian 
version. However, Narekatsi frequently differs from Gregory, and the ambiguity is 
there in the Armenian biblical text. 

34 The reference is to Agathangelos; see especially sect. 367 of the Teaching. 

35 For Armenian attitudes to Islam at this period see R. W. Thomson, 
‘Muhammad and the Origin of Islam in Armenian Literary Tradition’, Memorial 
Volume to H. Berberian (in press); idem, ‘Armenian Variations on the Bahira 
Legend’, Eucharisterion, Essays presented to Omeljan Pritsak (Harvard Ukrainian 
Studies, 3-4) (1979-80), pp. 884-95. 
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example’ ( arak , awrinak)^ just as ‘house of Jacob’ (in Luke i. 33) 
means in fact the whole earth. 

v. 16: ‘His throat is full of sweetness; and (he is) altogether 
desirable. That is my nephew, and that my near one, daughters of 
Jerusalem.’ 

The sweetness refers to the words spoken by the divine throat, of 
which Narekatsi quotes numerous examples. Here he has the same 
explanation as Philo Carpasianos (112B). 

v. 17: ‘The daughters of Jerusalem ask where her nephew went. 
Where went thy nephew, most beautiful among women? Where 
went thy nephew? and we shall seek with thee.’ 

The daughters of Jerusalem are the angels, inhabitants of the 
heavenly Jerusalem, who learned about the incarnate Christ from 
men (to this effect, Narekatsi quotes Eph. iii. 10) and joined with 
them in praise. The bride is called ‘most beautiful’ because of the 
beautiful way of life acquired by the Church through Christ’s 
coming. ‘Among women’ is added, because being a bride refers to 
women. 

vi. 1: ‘My nephew descended to his gardens, to plains of spices, to 
pasture in the flower-garden and to gather among the lilies.’ 

The garden refers to the believers who have wedded Christ who 
said: ‘I am the vine and you the branch’ (John xv. 5). The garden 
and flower-garden are the same, just as nephew and shepherd are 
the same. Narekatsi then contrasts the comments in Ezek. ch. xxxiv 
concerning bad shepherds with the good shepherd (John x. 11, 14) 
who nourishes us with virtue and righteousness among the 
lilies—i.e. the flowers of faith and purity. Here he follows Gregory 
of Nyssa (1093A-B). 

(Narekatsi has no reference to the ‘descent’ as Christ’s descent to 
hell, as Philo, 112D.) 

vi. 2: ‘I am my nephew’s, and my nephew is mine, who pastures 
amidst lilies.’ 

Narekatsi here quotes John x. 5 and 27 to illustrate the 
unbreakable love of the bride for the beloved. The flock follows the 
shepherd who gives as nourishment first his own body and blood, 
and then ineffable blessings—here the sweetness of the understand¬ 
ing of scripture, and there (in the future world?) the knowledge 
which is beyond understanding. Narekatsi here alludes to (Gregory 


36 Cf. n. 18 above. 
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of Nazianzen) the theologian. 37 Cyril of Alexandria (1289D) takes 
this verse to refer to the purity of scripture and the teaching of the 
saints. 

vi. 3: ‘The groom says to the bride: Thou art beautiful, my near one, 
as a sweet odour; thou art beautiful as Jerusalem, as a wonder drawn 
up.’ 

This indicates the desirable beauty of the incarnate Word who 
appeared like us but whose beauty is beyond our corruptible 
nature. Cf. Gregory of Nyssa (1097B). The groom blesses the 
beauty of the bride, transformed by baptism. Here Narekatsi again 
alludes to Gregory of Nazianzen. 38 Those who look at God and 
draw near to him acquire his beauty, just as a wick when put to a 
lamp takes on the same light. 39 Likewise, as he who approaches a 
‘sweet odour’ takes on that sweet odour, so he who approaches God 
becomes divine. Jerusalem refers to heaven, the groom’s dwelling- 
place. The wonder refers to the change from blackness of sin 
(before the bride drew near to the groom) to wonderful purity. 
(Here Eusebius, 536, stresses the unity of the law and the gospels.) 

vi. 4: ‘Turn thine eyes from me, because they startled me. Thy hair 
(is) as flocks of shorn (sheep) which appeared from Galaad.’ 

Just as staring at the sun blinds the eyes, so excessive gazing at the 
depths of the knowledge of God dazzles the eyes of the mind. The 
same comparison is found in Theodoret (168c). For not even the 
angels can understand God, let alone men. Thus Moses averted his 
face (Exod. iii. 6), as did Elijah (3 Kgs. xviv. 113). 

The hair of the groom became black because he took our sins 
upon himself. We were justified and made white by baptism and the 
washing of the font. The flocks from Galaad are the multitude of 
believers. 

vi. 5: ‘Thy teeth (are) as flocks of shorn (sheep) which come up from 
the baths. They are all bearers of twins, and there is none barren 
among them. 

The teeth grind on the word of life, like flocks of sheep passing 
from the bath of spiritual water which makes them purer than 
washed sheep. 

37 The editor of the Armenian text notes that the reference is to the ‘Second 
Homily on the Pascha’, i.e. Oratio 45. 

38 The editor of the Armenian text notes that the reference is to ‘On the Birth of 
Christ,’ i.e. Oratio 38. 

39 This figure is also used by Narekatsi in his Prayer 93, sect. 17 (p. 260 of the 1840 
edition). It has a parallel in the Armenian version of Basil of Caesarea’s Hexaemeron, 
iii. 7 (Venice, 1830, p. 57), a version strikingly divergent from the Greek original. 
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For the second half of the verse Narekatsi adduces Isa. liv. i, 
which illustrates the multitude of believing Gentiles and their 
fruitfulness in the life of virtue, and Isa. lx. 8. 

vi. 6: ‘As a red line are thy lips; and thy speech (is) beautiful. As the 
rind of a pomegranate (are) thy cheeks, except for thy silence.’ 

The redness refers to the blood of Christ, as Gregory of Nyssa 
(1105D) and Philo (ii6d). The rind of a pomegranate is also red; 
whereas the inside is sweet, providing health for the sick but 
offering it in silence—as the elect of God show outwardly but little 
of their good work, hiding their virtue and piety inwardly in silence. 
Cf. Gregory of Nyssa (iio8a-b). However, at the last judgement 
the hidden will become visible and the silent become heard. Then 
will be revealed the multitude of saints who endured suffering in 
this period of 6,000 years, to become queens, concubines, and 
maidens for Christ the groom (see next verse). 

vi. 7: ‘They are sixty queens and eighty concubines, and maidens 
without number.’ 

This refers to the multitude who will rejoice with Christ at rest 
in the eighth (millennium), having laboured in the six ages, as St 
(Gregory) the Illuminator says. 40 The number sixty has two 
interpretations: being either 6x10 or 5x12. The five twelves refer 
to the twelve tribes of Israel and the five senses, as also Procopius 
(1721 a) quoting Philo. The tribes of Israel were called queens, as 
being senior to the Gentiles. Here Narekatsi alludes to Rev. vii. 5 ff. 
Cf. Procopius (1720c) who quotes Nilus to the effect that the 60 
queens are those in Judaism. The concubines and maidens refer to 
the Gentiles, who exceeded the Jews in number. Sixty also refers to 
the six ages of toil; those who laboured therein gained the title of 
queen for their great love of God—notably the Mother of God, 
John the Baptist, the protomartyr, the apostles, our Illuminator 
Gregory, John the teacher of the world (Chrysostom), the 
theologian who expounded the Trinity (Gregory Nazianzenus). 
Here Theodoret (172D) merely refers to the six days of creation. 

The eighty concubines laboured less than the queens but more 
than the maidens, so they will be crowned; these are the martyrs. 
Those who will attain the kingdom by their way of life and 

40 This is a reference to the theme of the ages elaborated in Agathangelos; see n. 20 
above. But Narekatsi refers to the age of rest as the eighth , not the seventh as in 
Agathangelos. Gregory of Nyssa (1113D) refers to the 078017, but his general 
interpretation of this verse is different from that of Narekatsi. The theme of eight 
ages is echoed in Anania of Shirak; see further, R. W. Thomson, ‘Number 
Symbolism and Patristic Exegesis in some Early Armenian Writers’, Handes 
Amsorya , xc (1976), cols. 117-38. 
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repentance are without number; these are the ascetics, those who 
were impoverished in the body, and who departed this life in 
repentance. In similar fashion the Illuminator enumerates the 
repentant, the confessors, martyrs, and teachers. 41 

vi. 8: ‘One is my dove, my perfect one; one is she of her mother, 
choice of her parent. The daughters saw her and praised; queens 
(saw) and blessed her.’ 

Although there are many named in the previous verse, yet they 
are one by baptism, being doves of the mother Church and sons 
of the Holy Spirit their parent. The Spirit gives birth through 
baptism, and the Church gives nourishment through the body and 
blood of Christ. Cf. Philo (117B), who interprets ‘one* as referring 
to the Church. Here Narekatsi alludes to Basil, 42 and expands on 
the theme of the Church as mother who should be loved more than 
a physical parent. Those who separate themselves from the 
Church—from her breasts which are scripture—perish eternally. 
Here Narekatsi quotes Ps. lvii. 4. Such people have been false to 
their oath ( ukht ) at baptism to love their father, God, and mother, 
the Church. Satan has taken them from their mother like slavers 
( mardavacar ) who steal children from their parents. Nor will mercy 
be given those who dishonour the Church by worshipping in streets 
and public places instead of before the altar where the Holy Trinity 
dwells. 

The daughters and queens are the angels. That angels, who are 
close to God, should praise mankind is a sign of the glory man has 
attained. Narekatsi applied to the angels the comments of the 
prodigal son’s elder brother (Luke xv. 29-30), for the angels are the 
elder brothers ( andranik ) of the Church in heaven. 

vi. 9: ‘Who is this who has appeared as the morning, beautiful as the 
moon, choice as the sun, as a wonder drawn up?’ 

This indicates the wonder of the angels at earthly nature 
attaining such glory, which is similar to the exposition in Procopius 
(1724c, quoting Nilus). The just are those who shine like the sun, as 
the Lord said (Matt. xiii. 43). Philo (117D), however, interprets the 
sun as the sun of righteousness. 

vi. 10: ‘The groom says to the bride: To gardens of walnut-trees I 
went down to look at the fruit of streams, to see if the cypress was 

41 This is a reference to the homilies known as Yacakhapatum , attributed to 
Gregory the Illuminator; in no. 16 the various kinds of saints are enumerated. 

42 The editor of the Armenian text notes that Narekatsi is referring to the ‘Eulogy 
on Saint Stephen’. This would be Oratio 41 by Basil of Seleucia, P.G. lxxxv, cols. 
461-73. But the quotation in Narekatsi does not appear in the Greek text. 
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flowering, if the vine was flowering, if the pomegranates were 
flowering.’ 

The garden of walnut-trees is the world; man who inhabits it is 
the walnut. This has two natures: the outer shell, of wooden nature, 
and the rich interior—just as the soul is wrapped in the body. 
Eusebius (536) also interprets the nuts as being rough on the 
outside and having a spiritual interior. If men drink from the 
streams of the Spirit, says Narekatsi, they will become flowering 
cypresses and fruitful vines. For the walnut will be squeezed into 
the cup of the heavenly groom and become food for the heavenly 
king, as the pomegranate is for (earthly) kings. Procopius (1757A) 
notes, as at iv. 3, that the pomegranate has a hard and bitter 
exterior, but inside is sweet fruit. 

The going down refers to the descent in the body of God the 
Word to give the perfect fruits of salvation to the earth that had 
been ‘ploughed’ by the law and prophets. Eusebius interprets in 
similar fashion the garden as scripture. Philo (120A) merely notes 
that the descent is that of the Only-begotten. 

vi. 11: ‘The bride says to the groom: There I shall give my breasts 
to you. My soul did not know. (He?) set me as the chariots of 
Aminadab.’ 

When the bride hears of the groom’s descent she says that she 
nourished him, as the Godhead demands of mankind, with purity 
and holy love. The ignorance is interpreted that God seeks nothing 
from men save a pure heart. In such people he rests. Narekatsi here 
quotes Isa. lxvi. 2, but reading ‘rest’ ( hangeayts) for ‘look’ 
(hayetsayts). The ‘rest’ is interpreted as being ‘like chariots’ as the 
groom rises up in glory. 

vi. 12: ‘The daughters and queens say to the bride: Turn, turn, 
somnatsi. Turn, turn, and let us look at you.’ 

Again these are angels amazed at the transformation of mankind 
from evil to good. Now we have surpassed the angels; for their 
nature is impassible, but despite our weak nature we have overcome 
passions. 

[For somnatsi see vii. 1.] 

vii. 1: ‘The groom says to the daughters and queens: What do you 
see in the somnatsi , who has come as troops of armies? For thy steps 
with shoes have become beautiful, daughter of Nadab. The 
harmony of thy hips (is) the likeness of woven necklaces, works of 
the hands of a craftsman.’ 

Somnatsi in the Armenian O.T. renders ‘Shunammite’, as 3 Kgs. 
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i. 3 of Abishag {Ecxj^avLTiqs in LXX). The Armenian text of the Song 
in Zohrab has ogolomatsi at vi. 12 and odolomatsi at vii. i, 43 but 
the apparatus notes the reading somnatsi (which is found in later 
editions, e.g. Constantinople 1895). But Narekatsi glosses somnatsi 
as sidonatsi —i.e. of Sidon. The bride was so called because of 
her great wickedness, for they were assiduous in idolatry and all 
impiety. 

‘Daughter of Nadab’ indicates that the offspring of impure 
ancestors became the daughter and bride of Christ. (A reference to 
Num. xxvi. 61?) The reference to shoes means that they no longer 
have bare feet susceptible to the stings of the serpent, but fortified 
with shoes of righteousness are immune to the serpent’s bites. As 
the Saviour washed the apostle’s feet, so are they cleansed from sin 
and received the power to tread on serpents and scorpions; here 
Narekatsi quotes Eph. vi. 15. 

As the feet were protected from the serpent, so was the head 
raised up away from the destroyer who fell from the heights of 
paradise. Narekatsi interprets bardz (hip) as bardzr (high). Bardz 
can also mean ‘pillow’. So Narekatsi continues: as a pillow raises 
and supports the head, so knowledge of the scriptures provides 
support and repose for all those afflicted and storm-tossed in their 
minds. 

Just as a necklace is woven from various pearls, so knowledge of 
the scriptures is woven from the prophets, the law, the apostles, 
teachers, martyrs, ascetics, the gospels—like a cushion holding up 
the brains not letting them fall to the ground. In this simile the 
ground is the false teaching of heretics who divide the dispensation 
of Christ into two natures and interpet scripture in different 
ways—such as Arius, Macedonius, Nestorius (the impious 
destroyer of the world), and a myriad other heretics, who have 
wrong views on life, food, the nature of created things, heaven, 
earth, angels, men, the future coming, the fearsome tribunal, and 
everlasting hell. 

There are still now many who teach such errors, for two reasons: 
(1) because they do not study scripture but reckon their own 
understanding to be sufficient, just as the first philosophers could 
not escape idolatry; (2) through sin men are far from the wings of 
the Spirit, an impure spirit having entered them. However, the 
heads of the saints do not rest on such but on the (support) woven 
by the hands of the true craftsman—the Holy Spirit. 

[For Cyril of Alexandria (1292A) the craftsman is Christ.] 


43 On this term see S. Euringer, ‘Das Nomen gentilicum der Braut im 
armenischen Hoheliede’, Handes Amsorya, xli (1927), cols. 617-24. 
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vii. 2: ‘Thy navel (is) a well-turned bowl, not lacking mixed wine. 
Thy stomach (is) as a stack of wheat enclosed by a lily/ 

Just as well-turned bowls are attractive in themselves and 
promote the enthusiasm of servers to pour the wine, so the bowl 
free of sin receives the grace of the Spirit, the sweetness of pure 
wine, the drink mixed from the old and new scriptures. For Cyril of 
Alexandria (1292A) the mixture is Christ’s blood. 

The meaning of stomach is interpreted by our St (Gregory) the 
Illuminator 44 and 2 Cor. iv. 7. This demonstrates the power of God 
in that a weak vessel holds the heavy and intolerable. As may be 
seen in creation: heaven and earth are placed over a weak (support) 
but it holds everything without tottering. In like fashion the weak 
nature of the Mother of God held the incomprehensible nature of 
the Word of God mingled with the flesh (taken) from her. Likewise 
weak mankind received the grace of the Spirit in their stomachs; 
piled up like stacks of wheat, ground by the teeth of instruction, it 
became bread for those hungering and thirsting for spiritual food. 

The wonderful colours as of lilies invite the angels to look, as 
in vi. 12. 

vii. 3: ‘Thy two breasts (are) as two twin fawns of a roe.’ 

These refer to the two aspects of man—soul and mind, as the 
theologian (Gregory Nazianzenus) says. 45 These both have a 
relation to the heart, where the breasts lie, and therefore he calls 
these two aspects breasts. Like breasts that are a vessel of milk for 
children, so minds and souls are lively and sharp-sighted like roes 
(cf. ii. 9); they show the unerring path to those who follow, keeping 
them from snares. 

vii. 4: ‘Thy eyes (are) as the lake of Esebon at the gates of many 
daughters. Thy nostrils (are) as the tower of Lebanon which looks 
towards Damascus.’ 

With reference to the first half of this verse Narekatsi says that 
that land is very distant, but he understands it to be high up, having 
at its base the great lake. Likewise the eyes of the bride—the 
Church— made large by the Spirit look up inflexibly to the gates of 
heaven, where the daughters of the hosts of angels dwell, serving 
the king of heaven. 

As the tower has a splendid outlook, so the nose desires the 
splendid sweet odour of oil from the heavenly Damascus—the city 
of heaven. Narekatsi here refers to Paul’s conversion as he 

44 The reference is to the homilies called Yacakhapatum, where in no. 20 the 
‘erring stomach of inebriates’ is castigated. 

45 Cf. iv. 5 above. 
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approached Damascus and the opening of his eyes by Ananias. 
That sweet odour he provided to the Gentiles. Philo (125c) makes 
the same reference to Paul. 

vii. 5: ‘The braids of thy head (are) as purple (pi.); as a king, crown 
on head, in the courses of arenas.’ 

Those heads which are adorned with the glory of the heavenly 
groom are splendid in purity as if with purple robes and like a crown 
on kings’ heads. The crown refers to martyrs especially the forty (of 
Sebaste) and the Levondeans. 46 A crown is put on a head, since that 
is the most honourable part of the body where the brains are 
lodged—the source of wisdom and the origin of life—as well as the 
eyes, nose, taste, ears, and mouth. The brain teaches the various 
virtues, and this is proclaimed by the crown, as Solomon says; 
Narekatsi here quotes Prov. i. 9. 

vii. 6: ‘Because thou become beautiful and delightful, love in thy 
voluptuousness.’ 

Here the groom resumes under ‘beautiful and delightful’ the 
individual praises of the bride. This refers to the beauty of a man 
who subjects all his senses to God and deifies them, thus becoming 
worthy of hearing these words from Christ. For this all the saints 
abandoned the present world for a life of virtue. Their ‘love’ was as 
intense as that of earthly grooms with physical bodies for their 
brides. 

vii. 7: ‘Thy stature resembled a palm-tree, and thy breasts bunches 
of grapes.’ 

Narekatsi merely notes that the parallel of the bunches of grapes 
has been made before (cf. i. 13). 

vii. 8: ‘I said: I shall mount the palm-tree, I shall grasp its stature. 
And thy breasts will be as a bunch of grapes of the vine, and the 
odour of thy nostrils as an apple.’ 

Narekatsi draws attention to the unbounded love of God for the 
saints. He refers to God’s appearance to Jacob (Gen. xxviii. 11-16), 
and again quotes Isa. lxvi. 2 in the version noted at vi. 11. In 
contrast to the height of the palm-tree, God humbled heaven, 
descended and grasped our nature because of his ineffable love for 
us. As bunches of grapes arouse one’s eyes by their sight before 
being eaten, so the words of grace that flow from the breasts of the 
heart first fructify the ears and then delight the heart. Cyril of 

46 The Levondeans are St. Levond and his companions whose martyrdom in Iran 
is described by the historians Elishe and Lazar. 
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Alexandria ( 1292B) also notes that the breasts are compared to vines 
since they give spiritual delight. 

The odour of nostrils refers to the sweet smell of a pure life, like 
that of apples, which the heavenly groom appreciates more than the 
sacrifices of darkness. It is not the smell of roasting that is sweet to 
God, but that of those who offer purity. Narekatsi refers to God’s 
pleasure at the ‘sweet odour’ {hot anush at Gen. viii. 21) but 
associates it with Abel. 

vii. 9: ‘And thy throat as noble wine; going with my nephew to 
rectitude, being sufficient with my lips and teeth.’ 

As wine gives joy to those who drink it, so do the songs of the 
saints and of the pure and the words of their throats delight the 
heavenly groom more than the songs of angels. This is not 
surprising, for man has overcome the passions of his earthly nature, 
whereas the angels are impassible. Narekatsi refers back to vi. 12 
and vii. 1. 

‘Going with my nephew’ means that freed from this sinful world 
and its snares the bride followed her beloved in the way of 
righteousness taught by him. Narekatsi here quotes Acts i. 1; Matt, 
xi. 29; John viii. 49, xviii. 23; Luke xxiii. 34. He gives a long 
description of aspects of Christ’s earthly activity, which we should 
imitate. The power to do so comes from communion in the body 
and blood of Christ which are consumed with ‘lips and teeth’. We 
become ‘sufficient’ ( bawakan , or ‘capable’) to do this, unlike the 
angels, yet are not consumed by the inconceivable —just as the 
Theotokos was not consumed when she received him in her womb, 
or the bramble bush. 

vii. 10: ‘I (am) my nephew’s, and towards me (is) his turning.’ 

By this food (cf. vii. 9) the bride and groom are united, as 
illustrated by John vi. 56, xvii. 21. For Cyril of Alexandria 
(1292B-C) the turning refers either to the second coming or to the 
people of the Jews. 

vii. 11-12: ‘Come, my nephew; let us go out to the field, let us 
rest in villages. Let us be early to the vineyards; let us see if the 
vine is flowering, the cypress is flowering, the pomegranates are 
flowering.’ 

Narekatsi refers back to vi. 10 which concerns the coming of 
Christ to earth to seek the seeds sown by the prophets and to see if 
they were flowering. For Philo (135B), the ‘field’ is the world, as at 
ii. 4. The groom loves to go around with the bride as Christ ‘went 
about’ {shrjer, frequent in the N.T.) with the apostles, not only in 
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Judaea but among the Gentiles. So after the ascension he went 
around through the apostles, their disciples, teachers, and martyrs, 
to preach and see the fruit of the word of faith. The apostles did not 
reach the end of the world (Narekatsi quotes Matt, xxviii. 20), 
though now one can see flowers among all the believers. But one 
must still go around seeking those gone astray and the lost. An 
example is our Illuminator; here Narekatsi refers to Gregory’s 
prayers. 47 

Of those who turned to the faith, some bore fruit but not 
knowingly—like the centurion, Cornelius or even Paul who was 
pure according to the righteousness of the law. Some were fruitless, 
like Onesimos 48 —which is the cypress. The bunch of grapes and 
pomegranate refer to those who did not attain full knowledge of God. 

vii. 13: ‘The mandrakes gave their smell at the gates with all fruit¬ 
bearing (trees?); new by old, which my mother gave me I have kept 
for thee, my nephew.’ 

This indicates the various fruits of the faithful, their virtues, and 
the ways in which they bore witness: some by blood, some by 
asceticism, some by virginity, some by responsibility as prelates 
and priests, some by poverty and sickness, some who gave of their 
riches to the general good. All are united in their love of God, fear of 
hell, and desire for the kingdom. New and old refer to the peoples; 
mother is the Church and Holy Spirit who gave birth through the 
font and nourished by Christ’s blood. 

viii. 1: ‘Who will give (allow?) thee, my brother, to suck my breasts? 
Having found thee outside, I shall kiss (thee), and thou shalt not 
mock me.’ 

The first part of the verse refers to the insatiable desire of the 
saints to apprehend God’s glory. Here Narekatsi quotes Philem. iii. 
13. Sucking the breasts means receiving Christ’s love. For Cyril of 
Alexandria (1292c) it refers to the Church praying for the Saviour’s 
imSrjfiia, to be suckled by the virgin. Eusebius (533) also refers this 
verse to the incarnation, as does Procopius (1737D). 

The second part of this verse means that those who tasted such 
love, despised wives, children, possessions, and glory, were 
perfected by poverty, blood, and death, kissed Christ and were 
kissed by him. For Cyril of Alexandria (1292c) the finding refers to 
Christ’s crucifixion outside Jerusalem. But for Philo Carpasianos 
(140A) this refers to the abandonment of earthly considerations. 

47 See Agathangelos, History , passim. 

48 But in Philem. xi he is described as anpitan (‘useless’) rather than Narekatsi’s 
anptul (‘fruitless’). 
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viii. 2: ‘I shall take and lead thee to the house of my mother and to 
the room of the one who conceived me. I shall give thee drink from 
the wine of perfumers, from the syrup of pomegranate-trees. , 

‘House’ is explained by Heb. iii. 6, the house of the Holy Spirit 
and of our mother father (see viii. 5). Here Narekatsi quotes Basil. 49 
The room refers to the dwelling-place of the Trinity. The joy of 
wine and syrup of pomegranates are the knowledge of the heart 
with regard to God’s good intentions. But for Cyril of Alexandria 
(1292c) the pomegranates are the saints. 

viii. 3: ‘His left hand around my head, and his right hand will 
embrace me.’ 

This refers to the groom’s protection and oversight for the bride, 
who is the Church. 

viii. 4: I adjured you, daughters of Jerusalem, by the powers and 
vigours of the field, that you arise, awake (his) love until he wishes.’ 

This has been explained before (i.e. ii. 7, iii. 5, v. 8); it refers to 
the manifold gifts of grace bestowed on us. The daughters of 
Jerusalem are the angels, who are urged to join in praising God as 
the bride does not regard herself adequate. Here Narekatsi quotes 
the example of the one grateful and nine ungrateful lepers (Luke 
xvii. 12-19) as explaining the phrase ‘awake (his) love’. 

viii. 5: ‘The daughters and queens say: Who is this who comes up, 
rendered white, leaning upon her (his) nephew? The groom says to 
the bride: Under the apple I aroused thee. There my mother 
delivered thee; there she who bore thee travailed.’ 

The angels are amazed at the purity of our sullied nature that was 
given such grace and united to Christ; leading them by the hand he 
brings men to where the hosts of angels dwell. 

The apple is healthy food for the sick, suitable for kings, sweet to 
the smell—as our St. Gregory the Illuminator says. 50 To an apple 
are likened the words of the law and prophets. But to Philo (144A) 
the apple, which is both food and drink, refers to communion. Just 
as hens, sitting on eggs, hatch them over a long time by their 
warmth; so our human nature was placed for a long time under the 
law and prophets, was travailled by God the Father and Son and 
begotten by our common Mother. Since he (Solomon, author of 
the Song) said ‘travail’—which is a characteristic of a mother— 
therefore he called the father of Christ ‘mother’ (cf. viii. 2). So the 
Father travailed through the law and prophets, begat by water and 

49 Cf. n. 42 above. Again the quotation is not in the Greek text. 

50 This may be a reference to Agathangelos, Teaching , sect. 643. 
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the Spirit his sons—the brothers of Christ. Here Narekatsi quotes 
‘the blessed teacher John (Chrysostom)’. 51 

viii. 6: ‘Set me as a seal over thy heart, and as a ring over thy arm. 
Because love is (as) strong as death, and jealousy (as) firm as hell. Its 
wings (are) wings of a furnace of fire.’ 

The sealing is lest one fall and forget the blessings of Christ’s 
dispensation. Do not give your heart or arm to Satan. 

Love as strong as death refers to those who give up love of God 
for love of this world; for such God’s wrath will be like death. 
Those wives who exchange their husbands for paramours will also 
endure wrath like death—to which effect Narekatsi quotes Prov. vi. 
34. So one must beware of Satan who steals away our love for Christ 
like a paramour—for which we would indeed suffer death and hell. 
(For fire, see the next verse.) 

viii. 7: ‘And many waters will not be able to quench love, and rivers 
will not restrain it. If a man were to give all his life for his love, with 
scorn they would mock him.’ 

This kind of love is illustrated even by worldly love. For the love 
of a parent or spouse cannot be extinguished by rivers, sword, fire, 
or death. All the more with love for God, which overcomes fire, 
waters, bonds, torture, prison, wife, and children. Cyril of 
Alexandria (1292D) interprets the fire as the walls of the Church. 

The second part of the verse indicates that God’s love is not like 
that of men—the greater it is the more it is despised by men. But 
warmed by this love, the saints conquered the world and its 
temptations. 

viii. 8: ‘Our sister is small and has no breasts. What shall we do for 
our sister on the day on which she will be bespoken?’ 

This is said by the angelic powers concerning the bride, who is 
the new Church from among the Gentiles. She is called ‘sister’ 
because she was created by the same single Creator. ‘Small’ refers 
to the lowly earthly nature, for although it is yoked in the body to 
the soul, it is still inferior to the angels. Here Narekatsi quotes 
Heb. ii. 7. 

The breasts refer to the storehouses of heart and mind. But for 
Philo Carpasianos (148B, as elsewhere) the breasts refer to the two 
testaments. The angels are in doubt since they know our nature 
cannot endure the immaterial. The second part of the verse thus 
refers to the mystery of the incarnation, the sufferings of Christ, 


51 The editor of the Armenian text notes that this is a reference to the ‘Second 
Homily on Matthew’; cf. P.G. lvii, col. 21, but the parallel is not verbally close. 
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and the inability of all men to believe, since they had no place for the 
Holy Spirit who would show them that the impossible is possible 
for God. 

viii. 9: ‘If she be a wall, we shall build over her silver towers. And if 
she be a door we shall provide for her cedar boards/ 

Narekatsi remarks: ‘I said at the beginning (see i. 4) that the 
prophetic statements do not tally because there has been trans¬ 
formation: from Hebrew to Hellene, from Hellene to Greek, 52 from 
Greek to Syriac and then to Armenian.’ He does not attempt any 
figurative interpretation. 

viii. 10: ‘The bride is emboldened. I (am) a wall and my breasts 
(are) as a tower. I was in his eyes as (one who) found peace.’ 

This means: Do not worry about my weak nature, for by the 
power of the Almighty my weak nature is stronger than a wall and 
my breasts are like towers. For what you (i.e. the angels) could not 
endure, my weak nature endured and believed. I who was lost like 
a sheep and was waging war with heavenly and earthly (beings) 
because of our rebellion, have now found peace through the cross of 
the groom. Procopius interprets (1748B): though I seem small to 
you (the angels), I am perfect in the eyes of the groom. 

viii. 11: ‘Solomon had a vineyard in Belmawon. He gave his 
vineyard to guardians. Each man would bring from his fruit 
thousands of silver.’ 

Belmawon is a rich land in Judaea, whereby he allegorizes the 
land and its inhabitants. Procopius (1748c) interprets the name as 
‘multitudes’, but for Cyril of Alexandria (1292D) it means ‘among 
the believers’. Solomon is Christ, our peace, and the vineyard 
means the believers; Philo (149c) more explicitly refers it to the 
Church. The bringing of fruit means that everyone, great or small, 
must give account at the coming of the heavenly king Solomon: 
spiritual and temporal leaders, kings, princes, and other ministers. 
Those who have not fulfilled zealously their duties will be punished 
by Christ. Narekatsi expiates at some length on piety, accounta¬ 
bility, repentance, and Christian responsibilities. As examples he 
refers to Trdat’s edicts while he was still an idolatrous king 53 and to 
the Persian king’s solicitude. 54 If non-Christians were concerned 

52 Narekatsi’s distinction between Hellene ( hellenatsi ) and Greek (yoyn t the usual 
Armenian term) with regard to language is most curious. It does not appear in the 
text at n. 9 above where Narekatsi is adapting John Chrysostom. In his discussion of 
the properties of various languages, Vardan (.Hawak'umn Patmut'ean (Venice, 1862), 
p. 12) refers to the language of the ‘Hellenes’ but clearly means ‘Greek’. 

53 The reference is to Agathangelos, History , sects. 130, 136. 

54 The reference is to the letter of Mihrnerseh in the History of Elishe (p. 26 of the 
Erevan, 1957 edn.). 
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for their duty to those under their charge, how much the more 
should Christians. The ‘keepers’ are all those with responsibility, 
but also every individual, for we all shall have to give account of our 
thoughts, words, and deeds at the coming of Christ. The thousands 
refer to the perfect fruit of the just, which is likened to silver 
because of its purity, refined by fire seven times. 

viii. 12: ‘I have my vineyard before me. Thousands to Solomon and 
two hundreds to those who guard its fruit.’ 

The first phrase means that there is no longer any veil dividing 
the heavenly and earthly, as indicated by 1 Cor. xiii. 12. For the 
second part of the verse Narekatsi refers to the theologian (Gregory 
of Nazianzen). 55 

The thousands refer to the greater joy of God at finding men 
upright and fruitful, than that of men themselves. The two 
hundreds refer to the two natures, soul, and body. (Philo, 152B, 
again refers to the two testaments in order to explain two hundred.) 
Just as 10, 100, and 1,000 are perfect numbers, so is Christ perfect 
in divinity and humanity. 

Those who guard the fruit are those who guard themselves as 
well as all those in authority (as the previous verse). All will receive 
rewards from Christ. 

viii. 13: ‘The bride says: Thou who sittest in gardens, others obey 
thee, make thy voice audible to me.’ 

The groom had called the bride ‘vineyard’, and others previously 
‘garden’. Here she calls herself the groom’s garden that preserves 
the fruit of the vine. Quite different is Cyril of Alexandria, for 
whom sitting in gardens refers to the oversight of the churches 
(1292D). 

‘Make thy voice audible’ may be explained by Matt. xi. 29. The 
bride asks that only the groom’s voice be audible to her so she may 
unerringly follow him, as John x. 5, 27. The ‘others’ are all in 
heaven and earth who look to you. Cyril interprets this part of the 
verse as the desire of the bride that the groom expel evil and come to 
the saints (1293 a). 

viii. 14: ‘Flee, my nephew, and resemble the roe or fawns on 
incense-bearing mountains.’ 

The bride’s request resembles those of the prophets for God’s 
aid; for the roe and fawns are sharp-sighted and swift. This also 
refers to the suddenness of the second coming. 

55 The editor of the Armenian text notes that the quotation is from ‘On the 
Epiphany of Christ’. It has no parallel in Oratio 38, but is a rendering of the last 
paragraph of Oratio 39 {In Sancta Lumina). 
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As the roe and hind live on high mountains, here the reference to 
incense-bearing mountains means that men should live in virtue 
and sweet-smelling piety and then fly up to the groom, to the 
mountain which is heaven—as the theologian (Gregory of 
Nazianzen) says. 56 Here Narekatsi expands on the parable of the 
wise and foolish virgins. He again refers to Nazianzenus with 
reference to the second coming. 57 One should not say that there is 
no hell for Christians and that God is merciful—for this is to 
deceive oneself with false hopes. 


Narekatsi concludes by indicating that whatever scripture, the 
prophets, gospels, apostles, and teachers tell us is but a parable of 
the future, truly perfect knowledge. Thus the Song of Songs 
teaches us about Christ’s coming, his death, resurrection, and 
second coming, the Church, the diversity of manifestations of the 
Spirit and the various Christian virtues. He ends with two more 
references to Gregory Nazianzenus. 58 

Colophon 

In 426 of the Armenian era (a.d. 977), I Gregory, priest from 
Narek, son of Bishop Khosrov Andzevatsi, was asked by Gurgen, 
the pious ruler crowned by Christ, son of King Abusahl 
Hamazasp, 59 to expound the awesome words of Solomon and to 
explain the deep secrets contained therein, which are sweet to hear. 
For he speaks about the groom and bride, about the beauty of the 
breasts, red lips and cheeks, the desirable eyes, the sister, nephew, 
and maidens, and all other such words of passion and of the delight 
of hearts for the union of love. Hearing which, men interpreted 
them in various ways with uncomprehending minds. 

So the king, being concerned with such a matter, sent to me once 
and then again. I was unable to oppose him, for I realized that the 

56 The editor of the Armenian text notes that the reference is to ‘On the Baptism 
of Christ’ (cf. n. 21 above), but the quotation does not tally with the Greek. 

57 This, according to the editor of the Armenian, is also from ‘On the Baptism of 
Christ’, but it is not found in the Greek. 

58 These are identified by the editor of the Armenian text as to the ‘Second 
Homily on the Pascha’ (cf. n. 37 above), and ‘On the Baptism of Christ’, but they do 
not tally with the Greek. 

59 Abusahl Hamazasp was king of Vaspurakan 953-72. He was succeeded by his 
first son Ashot (972-83) and then by his second son Gurgen (983-1003); see the list 
in The Cambridge Medieval History. IV: The Byzantine Empire , ed. J. M. Hussey, 
pt. i (Cambridge, 1966), p. 784. Narekatsi distinguishes ‘ruler (ark'ay)' from ‘king 
(; t'agawor ).’ 
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command was pleasing to God, and I interpreted the Song of Songs 
at his order. Although the task was beyond me I undertook it for 
fear of disobedience, lest the royal command remain unfulfilled. 
Yet this was very foolhardy of me, worthy of reproof from many 
and likely to draw punishment from God. But in placing the royal 
command before these two considerations, of divine and mortal 
(reproof), I think I am justified. For it is the command of Christ 
himself that one should obey kings as God; the one who is obedient 
God reckons as his, and the one who is found disobedient he 
reckons also as his. So I beg you readers not to blame me again for 
undertaking what was beyond my merit, for I could not fail my 
exacting summons. Trusting in the Holy Spirit, I decided not to 
disregard this request, and began my enquiry with prayers and 
tears. And he, looking on my unworthiness, and at the fervent wish 
of the one who solicited (the commentary), opened my mouth to 
expound and abbreviate it to the glory of Christ. Amen. 60 

R. W. Thomson 


60 K. K'iparean, ‘S. Grigor Narekatsi ew “Erg-Ergots”-i Meknut'iwne’, 
Bazmavep , cxix (1961), pp. 1-10, points out that the colophons of works ascribed to 
Gregory of Narek are not entirely consistent. Following N. Akinean, he regards the 
Gregory who composed this commentary as a priest from the village of Narek. But 
my purpose here was simply to examine patristic sources used in the commentary. 
The study of its relationship to other works by Narekatsi must await another 
occasion. 



